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PREFACE 

The novel, which was once a branch of 
literature, recently has grown independent of 
it, and has become a civilizing agency, with a 
place as distinct and seemingly as permanent 
as the press or the pulpit, or the theatre, or 
the bar. The accepted motive of fiction seems 
to be the love motive — the affairs of the young 
man and the young woman. The stories in 
this volume are offered with an apology. 
The love motive may not be dominant enough 
in these tales to make them what they should 
be ; yet the period of mating occupies but a 
fleeting moment in the average life. A few 
hours in a few days out of a few months in 
a few years and it is over, and the serious 
business of life begins. There are hours and 
days and long years in the lives of men and 
women wherein strong passions are excited 
and great human interests are at stake. The 
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I ambition for power, the greed for money, 
: the desire to win the game, the hunger for 
; fame, parental love, anger, friendship, revenge, 
hate — the primitive passions that move men 
and the world powerfully — certainly these 
deserve as important a place in the chronicles 
of the human animal as does the mating in- 
stinct, and surely there should be some ro- 
: mance about the record of these primitive 
\ passions. It is with this idea in view that 
the stories in this volume are set in the field 
; of American politics, where every human 
' emotion finds as free play as it could have 
• found in the courts of the mediaeval kings. 
Bomance does not die in men when their 
trouser-legs fall below their knees; nor in 
women when they cease to fear abduction to 
the baronial castle and the donjon keep. 
Neither does the zest of life end when the 
old shoes and the rice-shower strike the 
hack. The bread-and-butter problem is as 
thrilling as the diagram of the corrugated 
course of true love. The history of the battle 
of life in the sunlight is as full of sprightly 
adventure of merry combat of bitter pathos as 
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the little prologue to the battle-story in the 
moonlight. These stories of American poli- 
tics hereinafter following are stories of men 
and women of mature years and of that 
ponderous folly which we call mature judg- 
ment. They were not consciously made good 
men and women, nor bad — but they were in- 
tended to be human. If those that are strong 
show the running reader something of the 
way to strength ; or if those that are weak 
point a warning finger across his path, then 
these ink-and-paper people will not have lived 
in vain. For the best any of us can do in this 
world, even those of us who have the advan- 
tage of flesh and blood and do not have to 
sit cramped between book-covers, is to make 
our lives good examples. As for the precepts 
which should go with the example, they have 
been made these three thousand years, and, 
Heaven knows, have been neglected and for- 
gotten, too, for that matter. 

But to come to politics : There is much I 
scandalous talk by scantily informed people ; 
about the corruption of politics. The truth \ 
of the matter is: That politicians are about | 
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as honest in their business as storekeepers 
are in their business, or lawyers are in theii- 
business, or bankers or preachers, or day- 
laborers, or farmers, or college professors, 
are in their own callings. Of course, politi- 
cians are not so honest as lawyers imagine 
they would be if they were preachers ; nor as 
preachers fancy they would be if they were 
storekeepers; nor as storekeepers believe 
they would be as lawyers. But, in the main, 
the business or professional man has no 
reason to despise the politician. For the poli- 
tician does not lie unless he is forced to by 
another man's duplicity (which is the standard 
in other vocations). He does not take bribes 
except in ignorance — as the business men and 
the farmer and the preacher do every day of 
their lives. And the politician, above all, does 
not admire the cheat and the deceiver. The 
political ideals of the average ward-caucus are 
as high as the ideals in most other gatherings. 
The brave man) who wins by raw courage and 
shrewd directness and simple honesty, is 
honored as sincerely and is as successful in 

politics to-day as he is in any other branch 
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of human endeavor, however exalted its crite- 
rion. The county convention of Douglas 
County, Kansas, or of Kings County, New 
York, is operated on a moral plane about 
as high as the faculty politics of the average 
University, or as that of the Church politics 
of the various religious organizations. 

In the business of politics we are all part- 
ners. The concern reflects the American 
average. The man who does not participate 
in the partnership — who refuses to vote — 
merely drags down the average for an honest 
negro or an active Polak or a capable Irish 
emigrant to elevate. In the following stories 
it will be found that the liar fails and the 
honest man succeeds with about the regu- 
larity that liars fail and honest men succeed 
in life; while the ignorant flounder and the 
strong man grows weary even as in life. The 
complaint that they end unhappily may be 
filed against these tales. To which this 
affiant answereth : Life often ends unhappily. 
They are intended to be aa moral as life — 
these stories; but no more so; and if they 
teach anything probably it is what politics 
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and business and physical and intellectual 
life teach : That it pays to speak the truth, to 
be brave, to be kind, to be helpful. And 
further deponent sayeth not. 
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THE MAN ON HORSEBACK 

BESIDE the Missouri Eiver there is a busy 
city. At the outskirts of the city there 
is a beautiful suburb called Brookdale Park. 
In Brookdale Park there is a wide lawn, shad- 
ed here and there by tall elm-trees. Upon 
the wide lawn there is a sprawling gray stone 
castle. In the great castle there is a room, 
lined with leather and decorated with long 
rows of books, most of which stand in un- 
broken sets. In one of the books — a fat book 
bound in morocco— is the steel-engraved pict- 
ure of a man with scraggly, unkempt beard and 
keen dark eyes. The picture shows the man 
wearing a black string necktie and a Prince 
Albert coat, after the exact fashion of the coats 
and ties in all the other pictures in the book. 
Under the picture is a cramped f ac-simile of 
a signature written with a stub-pen, without 
a curve or flourish. On the opposite page is 

the title of the volume, " Makers of the Mighty 
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STBATAGEMS AND SPOILS 

West," and near it is the page numberf 983, 
and then follows this sketch i 

I " JoAB T. Barton — Financier. 

"Joab Teal Barton was bom in Huron 
County, Ohio, in 1838, of poor but honest pa- 
rents. He was educated in the country schools 
and spent a few months in Miami Academy 
before the breaking out of the war. He en- 
tered the 27th Begiment of Ohio Volunteers 
and served his country four years, taking part 
in the battles of the Wilderness and in the 
campaign that ended at Appomattox Court 
I House. He came west at the close of the war, 
and 1866 found him at Hannibal, Missouri, 
where, being without employment and funds, 
jhe accepted a position as brakeman on the 
Hannibal and St. Joe Bailroad. Promotions 
jcame rapidly, and three years later as a con- 
jductor Mr. Barton ran the first train into Den- 
iver. A year later he was made trainmaster, 
•and in 1872 he was superintendent of the Mis- 
souri Valley Division of the Hannibal and St. 
Joe, and in 1875 he became traffic manager of 
the Com Belt system when it was known as 
the Leavenworth and Solomon Valley. The 

;road at that time began at the Missouri Biver," 
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THE MAN ON HOESEBACK 

and, as its directors used to say, ^^lost itself 
in the sage-brash'* near what is now Abilene. 
To-day, when Joab T. Barton, President and 
General Manager of the close corporation 
which controls this mighty national highway, 
issues a system pass, it is good from the Great 
Lakes to the Pacific, and from the Missouri 
Biver to the Gulf. 

*^ But the management of this Tast enter- 
prise consumes only a part of the man's en- 
eigy. Being pubUc spirited, he organized the | 
company which was granted the franchise for I 
the water- works system that his home city en- 1 
joys, and his efforts were instramental in get- 1 
ting Eastern capital to put down the first i 
street railway in the city in 1876. That street I 
railway was operated by three mules, yet it 
was the beginning from which the magnificent 
transportation system known as the West Side 
Electric Bail way sprang. This is one of the 
enterprises to which Mr. Barton gives much 
of his attention. He is also a large owner of j 
the stock of the Missouri Valley Gas Heating | 
and Electric Company, and his real estate; 
holdings are found all over the city. 

" Personally the subject of this sketch is 

quiet and unassuming. He shrinks from pub* 
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licity, and prefers the society of his intimate 
friends to the hubbub attendant upon a politi- 
cal career. He has fixed convictions, and cares 
nothing for the plaudits of the multitude. He 
is said to be a loyal ally and a sleepless en- 
emy. In 1870 he mai-ried Miss Mary Stone 
at Denver, and one child, George M., born in 
1872, is the fruit of this union.'' 

Now it may be proved easily that Joab T. 
Barton owned this book, this room, this house, 
and this lawn. For all practical purposes 
he owned the soul of Brookdale Park, and 
there were five ably edited newspapers in 
the city which insisted that Joab T. Barton 
might as well have a warranty deed to the 
city, and there were two hundred thousand 
people who were supposed to go to bed at 
night in the belief that when they got up in 
the morning they might find that *' Old 
Joab," as they called him, had dug up and 
carted away the Missouri Biver. For Barton 
was the town bogy-man. 

People blamed him for every evil thing that 

! happened in the community. If a bank failed, 

' they said Old Joab wrecked it. If a street-car 

I killed a man. Old Joab was committing his 

daily homicide. If men couldn't pay their 
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THE MAN ON HOESEBACK 

bills at the end of the month, they laid their 
failures to Old Joab's extortionate charges for 
light and water. At different times he had 
been called anoctopus, an incubus, a vampirej 
and a hydra-headed monster. 1 

As for Mrs. Barton (she that was Mary 
Stone) she never read the papers, even though 
her husband bought one — ^type, presses, editor 
and all — that the family might enjoy the news 
of the day without wading through columns 
filled with abuse of the head of the household. 
Under the circumstances, the purchase of the 
newspaper was a wanton waste of money, for 
young OteoTge M. Barton read all the other 
papers at the club, and enjoyed the remarks 
about his father immensely. The young man 
did not take his father seriously. Young Bar- 
ton played chess in the middle of the day and 
refused to go to meetings of directors where 
he didn't know the rules of the game, and 
often renigged and did other embarrassing 
things. He drank some hot, rebellious liquor, 
but not too much, and winked pleasantly at 
poUcemen who had been of service to him. 
He knew the names of the street-car conduc- 
tors and the elevator-boys with whom he rode, 
and if he went to the boiler-makers' ball, he 
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didn't oonoeal it from the patronesses of the 
dances given by the Colonial Dames. He was 
rated as a good fellow by those who knew 
him, and by his father's friends he was ac- 
counted worthless, but not a spendthrift. The 
elder Barton seemed to be concealing an 
expression of unspeakable fatigue whenever 
the boy came into his office, or whenever the 
youth's name was mentioned there. 

Joab T. Barton had long since ceased to be 
\ surprised at anything that his son might say 
I or do ; and yet when he saw his son wearing 
a Civic Federation button, and met his name 
:in the list of members of the Committee of 
Safety, the father was irritated. For the 
Committee of Safety was at that time en- 
gaged in prosecuting, for election frauds, 
: some gentlemen whom, for good and sufficient 
reasons, Joab T. Barton had seen fit to take 
into the employ of the West Side Electric 
; Bailway. Apparently the Civic Federation 
was organized under a charter to make Joab 
; T. Barton's life a burden. When the boy 
! went into it the Federation was giving life to 
i a movement which demanded that Barton pay 
I the city for the renewal of his expiring street 
\ railway franchise — ^a demand which Barton 
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THE MAN ON HOESEBACK 

iranUy called robbery; for he had already paid 
the election expenses of a majority of the coun- 
cilmen and the mayor and the city counsellor, 
and he considered enough enough. Two bills 
were before the council for consideration at 
the time young Barton donned the Federa- 
tion button ; one, known as the Barton bill, 
merely extended a twenty years' franchise to \ 
the West Side Electric Bailway. The other, \ 
known as the Federation bill, granted the 
extended franchise, but required Barton to 
provide transfer privileges, three-cent fares 
to school-children, and to pay to the City 
Library Fund one per cent, of the company's 
earnings after the earnings reached ten per 
cent. Public feeling was at a boiling-point. 
Open charges of official corruption were being 
made. The newspapers were indulging in 
bitter editorials with nonpariel slugs between 
the lines. And George Barton suavely wore 
his blue and white Federation button, and 
referred to his father jocularly as " the Op- 
pressor of the Poor." 

Young George Barton considered his mem- 
bership in the Federation a joke. He found 
the Federation at his club, with the occasional 

cocktail and the billiard-cue, and took the 
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Federation with the other things, beoanse 
they were easier to embrace than to avoid. 
He gave it about as much thought as he gave 
to the afiair with Mrs. Kelsey at Manitou. 
Mrs. Kelsey was a blondined lady, who drove 
bobtailed horses in silver-mounted harness 
hitched to outlandish rigs. George had met 
her somewhat informally before she found 
Kelsey. At Manitou, with a maid and a 
nurse for her two overdressed children, Mrs. 
Kelsey was the queen of something like one 
hundred linear feet of veranda at the bamy 
summer hotel. The affair between the youth 
and " our lady of the sawdust," as George 
was wont to call her, was really trivial. A 
handsome young man with unlimited credit is 
a decorative appurtenance to a high yellow 
and black English cart. And when the owner 
of the cart puts just a little too much pad- 
ding — ^not much too much, but just a little 
too much — on her hips and at her bust, and 
lays one thin hair-line too much of black on her 
eyebrows and under her eyes — and when the 
lady after doing these things adds three un- 
necessary carats to the weight of her diamond 
earrings, she may ornament her equipage with 
a young man a trifle too youthful and a 
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trifle too careless of the amenities, even if she 
does have to pay the price. Bnt at a summer- 
resort the price of these things is not so high 
as it is elsewhere in the world ; so Mrs. Eel- 
fiey paid it ; and as for George Barton, he 
sent the account home to his parents. His 
father's estimate of the importance of the 
aflair was gathered from the size of the 
florist's bill. It was under two hundred dol- 
lars, and the father was not disturbed. But 
when the Manitou gossip filtered into her 
home, George's mother went to bed and re- 
mained there a week in rage and humiliation. 
After that Mrs. Barton carried with her a 
hatred for Mrs. Eelsej and a fear of her that 
distinguished Mrs. Kelsey from the throng of 
strangers beyond the pale, and brought her 
into the circle of Mrs. Barton's intimate 
enemies. Barton and Jim Kelsey had been 
friends for ten years. Kelsey had been a sec- 
tion boss on the Com Belt, and had pros- 
pered after constructing two or three branch 
lines for the system in the eighties. Later he 
had moved to the city, and had turned a more 
or less honest penny in cedar block paving ; 
still later he went into asphalt paving and 

kept in the State Senate and in the city coun- 
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cil half a dozen foremeD, a superintendent, 
and friends innumerable who acted with Bar- 
ton's friends in the Legislature. If Barton's 
son wished to be pleasant to Jim Kelsey's 
new wife and Tom Hubbard's children, Joab T. 
Barton saw no reason for a demonstration of 
grief, if Jim did not complain. But Mrs. Bar- 
ton gave more importance than her husband 
to Mrs. Kelsey's social impossibility, and 
since George Barton's return from Manitou, 
Mrs. Barton had felt an uneasiness lest the 
idle hours the boy spent with Mrs. Eelsey 
should affect the family's status in society. 
Yet so long as Mrs. Barton had the gray stone 
castle in Brookdale Park, the command of 
the income from a fortune that piled into the 
teens among the millions, and so long as she 
had the advantage of having entered the por- 
tals of the town's aristocracy, just before the 
boom widened the threshold, she was firmly 
established. This fact of her absolute social 
security was one of the many important 
things that Mrs. Barton did not know. 
Bright-eyed, fluflfy-haired Mrs. Kelsey, who 
had struggled bravely for several years to 
keep the gentlemen of her acquaintance from 

saying ^* Hello " to her on the street, was 
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shrewd enough to know what Mrs. Joab Bar- 
ton did not know — that to land and to have 
money to bank up and keep the tide back was 
to have her feet upon a rock. Mrs. Barton 
always harbored a fear that she would betray 
the fact of her humble origin. Her mother 
once presided at the lunch-counter in Sharon 
Springs, and her father used to work on the 
cinder-pit at the round-house ; and although 
the family came up in the world so rapidly 
that the child wore silk dresses before she 
was sixteen, her girlhood was spent in a 
family where nothing was thought of leaving 
the soap in the water or of sweeping dirt 
under the cupboard. So existence with Mrs. 
Barton was a constant struggle against 
reversion to type. In her twenties and 
thirties she wore the longest possible seal- 
skins and the most dazzling jewels. In her 
forties she built the castle in Brookdale Park 
and covered it with towers, swelling bal- 
conies, bulging windows and ginger-bread 
confections of architecture, until the house 
seemed inflated with sinful pride to the 
bursting.point. 

The year before the Manitou incident ruf- 
fled her, Mrs. Barton had begun to find solace 
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in severe simplicity. She came to worship 
austerity as madly and as abjectly as she had 
worshipped flash and show. Thereafter the 
footman went in black, the silver came off the 
harness, the front of the house was straight- 
ened. The towers were scraped away; the 
d^ris of bric-k-brac was swept out of the 
halls and reception-rooms, and life became a 
serious bmness to her. Tet eight years be- 
fore she had beamed with joy when the news- 
papers printed her name among the patron- 
esses of the Harvard Glee Club's annual 
entertainment. She had been reading the 
society columns of that paper every Sunday 
for years, familiarizing herself with the im- 
portant names, and when she saw the excel- 
lent company she was in as a patroness, Mrs. 
Barton was sure for the first time that she had 
aixived. But she knew how thin her veneer 
was and she always feared it would crack and 
show the truth. 

It was a vain house, an arrogant house, was 
this house of Barton. It stood amid the tur- 
moil and the hubbub of a bitter contest with 
the people, when calamity fell and brought 
mourning with it. The news of George Bar- 
ton's sudden death appearing on the first page 
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of the morning papers, under one of the fourj 
flash-heads that greeted the reader's eyes,) 
brought a shock with it. For the very papers i 
which contained the news of the death crowd-/ 
ed the account of it down to half a column, in; 
order to print fiery communications from lead- 
ing citizens and tax-payers, protesting against 
the passage of the Barton bill. The council 
was to cast its final vote in the matter on the 
evening of the next day. In their newspaper 
protests the citizens took for granted that the 
council would stand by Joab T. Barton in the 
street-railway matter, as the council had pro- 
tected him in the water-works bond proposi- 
tion, in his gas and electric Ughting schemes, 
in his river-front right-of-way grab, and in all 
the matters wherein the welfare of the people 
and the interests of Joab T. Barton had stood 
in opposition. 

Therefore the town did not mourn with the 
Bartons. When death came to them and 
smote them dumb the town forgot them. The 
mourning in the town was for the young life 
that was cut off ; for the smile that was chilled ; 
for the boyish heart that was still ; for the loss 
of the warm hand's clasp, and the eternal si* 

lence of a cheery voice. But for the living—* 
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for old Joab and his proud wife — ^the world 
forgot that they were coming through the 
great shadow, where the high and the lowly, 
the worldly and the righteous, the saints and 
those who are unclean, grope and stretch out 
their hands, and where all are kith and kin in 
the Democracy of Despair. But over the great 
house in Brookdale Park there hung a dread* 
f ul silence. Now and again the creak of a 
door would shatter it ; the thud of a booted 

: foot upon a heavy hall-rug told of the florist's 
invasion. The daylight darted impertinently 
through the hush of the darkened rooms ; the 
master of the house, alone in the library, could 
feel rather than hear the servants gliding by 
his door. The whispering of visitors in the 

; hall below sounded to Barton like an agita- 

' tion in some cave of bats. He sat in a leather 
chair for hours, staring at the frescoed pattern 
on the ceiling. By mid-day his nerves had 

, set him walking. For a time he paced the 
room ; tiring of it, he went down the stairs 
and slipped past the parlor, and the neigh- 
bors saw the gray-clad human pendulum 
swing for two hours from end to end of the 

: long veranda. An instinct for work nagged 

; at Joab Barton, and the instinct brought the 
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bitter knowledge that the incentiye for work 
was gone. The day before he would not have 
owned that all his labor was for his son ; but 
as the father walked his weary round that day 
there came a mighty press of grief upon him 
and he was sick — sick in the very flesh — 
at the stress of it. In that hour it was not 
the loss of one whom he loved that lashed his 
spirit ; perhaps it was pride, perhaps it was 
the uprooting of the unspoken hopes that nat- 
ure plants and nourishes in the breasts of fa- 
thers, though they know it not ; perhaps it 
was the smarting of the blow that death deals 
to those near the swath of the sickle ; perhaps 
it was — God knows what. But some mighty 
force came to the father there and he wrestled 
with a growing impulse which he put from 
him, when it first came. But as the shadows 
lengthened upon the lawn, all his sinews 
seemed to be pulling against his iron will. 
Time and again he passed the closed door of 
the parlor and beat off the impulse to enter 
the silent room and throw himself beside the 
body and let loose the throbbing tide of sor- 
row that pulsed within him. His sense of 
loneliness had been growing as he faced his 
future, and realized its emptiness ; and, as he 
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looked back and measured the brief span of 
years that had enclosed the boy's short life, 
ihis sense of loneliness grew deeper and deep! 
er, tearing into the core of his soul. The 
sunlight of the day in which he had been 
walking burned him like a fire, at the con- 
stantly recurring thought that the boy had 
passed forever out of it and out of all that was 
quickening in the world. Every sense lashed 
him to a madness, and when the loneliness 
became utter, when from the abyss of his fut- 
ure a great black cloud rose and enveloped 
him, Joab Barton entered the hall and tiptoed 
to the parlor-door as one ashamed. He turned 
the knob of the door softly and went in, his 
frame convulsing with grief. The stifling 
odor of the room choked him. He paused 
till his eyes adjusted themselves to the semi- 
darkness. He saw that the room was a veri- 
table mass of lilies. Everywhere the white- 
ness of the flowers beat upon him and the 
artificiality of the place, the ostentation of the 
garish spectacle which money had made, 
mocked the anguish that had led him to the 
room. His eyes, revolting from the ghastly 
flowers, fell upon the dead boy's face. Bar- 
ton lilted his arms high above his head in a 
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spasm of anguish, and groaned as he turned 
away — ^his sorrow unspent, his soul unsatis- 
fied. The hatred of all the world and its af- 
fairs burned his vitals like an adder's sting. 
After the impotent spasm of his passion had 
gone, Barton stood in the darkened room a 
long time with his fingers locked behind 
him. 

Again and again the sight and the odor of 
the flowers nauseated him. A loathing of 
everything his money had brought came 
upon him, and following that came a doubt 
that his own life had been spent wisely. He 
stood by the coffin for many minutes. And 
then he passed an hour walking beside the 
form among the flowers. In that hour the 
busy years of his life went by in review. A 
strange psychological disorder was upon him, 
and whatever period in his Uf e he tried to re- 
call, whatever deed he dwelt upon, whatever 
point of his career he examined, the lapping 
of waters — sweet and sybillant, upon a skiff- 
side — broke in upon his reverie and brought 
him back to the days of his youth — ^to the 
days when he lived out of doors and tramped 
in fields and through grassy meadows ; when 

he was brother to all the gentle-folk of wood 
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land stream. And so it fell out that byde- 
jgrees Joab Barton's heart understood the 
'heart of his son, and he saw the good that was 
I in the life that had passed. With his widened 
understanding came a warm love for the boy, 
and then with the whisper of the water still 
in his ears, the father gave up a pride in his 
own achievements. He was inspired to do 
some fine act of charity to perpetuate the 
dead boy's name. It seemed to Barton that 
he was but doing for the boy that which death 
had robbed the boy of the time and oppor- 
tunity to do for himself. This brought peace 
to the father, and he hugged the inspiration 
fondly. The waters ceased lapping then, and 
Barton walked out into the light of the wan- 
ing day with a mellow heart, almost rejoicing 
as a strong man to run a race. His trans- 
formation seemed as wonderful to him as that 
which befell Aaron's rod. 

He went to the library, and before he took 
his chair he saw Lawton, the attorney for his 
street railway system, coming up the curved 
stone path to the house. Barton guessed his 
mission. He felt that it concerned the mat- 
ters pending in the city council. When Law- 
ton came into the room Barton was sitting 
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listlessly, looking at the floor. He did not 
rise. After a few formal words the attorney 
broke the ice. 

''Mr. Barton, things are going to pieces 
downtown. The council's against us.*' 

" I suppose so," returned Barton, not lift- 
ing his head. 

"Jim Kelsey's flown the coop with his 
seven men, and that's got the mayor scared ; 
and the fellows who are under obligations to 
us are getting panicky. They want some as- 
surance that we're going to win, or they'll 
pull out. I don't know what to do ? " There 
was a question in the last sentence. Barton 
answered it with a sigh as he put his head on 
his hand. 

"Well, I don't, either." 

Lawton was clearly absorbed in the flghl^ 
Yet he did not wish to intrude too grossly 
upon Barton's sorrow. There was a pause. 
When Lawton saw that Barton was not going 
to break it, the attorney ventured : 

"Kelsey's the key; get him back and 
you*re all right." 

"What ails Jim?" \ 

"I haven't the slightest idea, Mr. Bartonj; 
he's wearing a Federation button to-day, an|3 
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the fellows say he's been consorting with the 
Truly Good and his gang for a month on the 
quiet. I had a talk with him this morning, 
but he began telling me about what the peo- 
ple demand, and the people's rights, and the 
need of your friends getting you down next 
to the grass roots. I asked him who'd put 
up for him and left him." 

" Yes, I suppose so," replied Barton, turn- 
ing his heavy eyes toward Lawton. 

" Mr. Barton, suppose you have a talk with 
Jim, you understand him." 

This closed a deep silence. 

" I don't care what he does," sighed Bar- 
ton. 

But Lawton persisted, telling Barton that 
the fight had gone so far that many of Barton's 
friends had cast their fortunes with him for 
success, and urging him to make some effort 
in their behalf. The result of the conference 
was this : That Barton, weary of the persist- 
ence of his lawyer, and to be rid of the man 
! for the hour, consented to see James Kelsey 
that evening. 

Twilight was falling when Kelsey entered 

the Barton house. Kelsey was a large man. 

He bumped into the furniture of the lower 
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hall, and his voice dropped into a whisper 
that penetrated the quiet rooms like the hiss 
of escaping steam. Ascending he thumped 
each foot twice on every stair, once with his 
heel, once with his toe. That was because he 
tried to walk slowly, out of respect for the 
family's sorrow. Barton, still sitting by his 
desk where the attorney had left him, heard 
Kelsey at the door, and querulously cried 
"Come in!" 

Kelsey entered the room ready for a 
struggle with Barton. The contractor had 
deliberately broken a ten-years alliance. He 
was prepared to hear a number of disagree- 
able things. Barton turned his face from his 
old ally and said, with a long breath : 

" Sit down, Jim." 

From a seat by ,the window Kelsey, who 
had struck a match, began his charge with : 
"Don't object to smokin', do you?" This 
came from between teeth that were biting a 
cigar. Kelsey was leaning well back in a 
deep chair and added : 

"I'm awfully sorry, Mr. Barton, about,' 

George. He was a terrible good boy. My 

wife was tellin' me to-day how good he was 

to her at Manitou last summer. She said he 
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T^as the best-hearted boy Bhe'd ever saw* 
Well, it's the way of the world, I gness." 

Barton made no reply. He walked to a 
window. The mantel-clock ticked ten minutes 
before Barton came back to his desk and 
rested his head on his hand. He began jab- 
bing his pen in a glass of shot, not looking at 
Eelsey. Eelsey wished to be polite. He 
waited the first five of the ten minutes to give 
Barton the advantage of opening the contro- 
versy. During the last three minutes Eelsey 
began to suspect that Barton was planning 
some vicious trick, and that the silence was a 
part of a plan to outwit him. He decided 
to take the bit in his teeth. 

" Well, sir, they sent me out to see you — 
what is it?" 

Barton kept on trifling with the pen and 
the shot-glass, apparently giving his undi- 
vided thought to it, and replied : 

" So they sent you out, did they ? " 

"They said you wanted to talk over the 
West Side Franchise business with me.*' 

" So that's what you came for, is it? " 

"It is." Kelsey was braced for the crisis. 
He crossed his legs and clasped his hands 
over a knee. Barton put down his pen. He 
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let his eyes wander idly over his desk and 
said: 

«AU right then— talk!" 

No word was emphasized. 

" Well, what shall I say ? Do you want to 
know what I think of this business ? " 

Barton nodded a weary head. His eyes 
were not lifted. Kelsey rose, walked to a 
smouldering grate-fire and punched it. He 
faced Barton and spoke : 

" Lookee here, Barton, me and you's been 
together in a lot of things for ten years. I've 
been a friend of yours and I am now. See 
here — what you need is someone to tell you 
the truth. The fellows in your office slop} 
over you and lie to you. I won't. You've 
got to get down to the grass roots. Excuse 
me for sayin' it at such a time as this — ^but \ 
what you want to do is to get right with the 
people. They think you're an old hog. They 
say that you want the earth with a fence | 
around it and the taxes paid. And this fran- | 
chise proposition of yours has got 'em wild." ; 

" Well let 'em get wild and stay wild," re- 
plied Barton. His tone was dead, but he 
lifted his eyes to his companion's. 

" That's all right to say, Joab Barton, but 
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the people are after you now in earnest. And 
they're gom' to get you. More than that, 
they're goin' to rip every man up the back 
who stands with you. They're out for blood, 
and you better pick your tree ; I did. Had 
to. You wouldn't blame me if you knew how 
things are going down town this week." 

Barton's eyes were staring keenly at Kelsey. 
Barton spoke mechanically. " Pull 'er wide 
open, old man. Straight track ahead." 

"Now, I suppose you're mad. All right, 
get mad. But I'm right here to tell you it'll 
be the costliest thing you ever got. This 
franchise ordinance will be beaten. That's 
dead open and shut. And it's the first thing 
you've lost in ten years. If they dovm you 
now, the whole kit and boodle wiU quit you ; 
and you won't amount to more'n a feather 
fan in a cyclone. The people want to look 
at the books of this county anyway ; and if 
you don't meet 'em half way in this you're 
a busted community, politically — or I'm a 
goat." 

Barton looked up quickly and prefaced his 
remarks with a little nervous cough that he 
used when about to enter an important dis- 
cussion. 
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" Well, say, Jim, what do they want ? How 
would you go at it to get them? " 

After the answer came. Barton beat spirit- 
edly on his table with his wiry fingers, and 
said: 

"Well, Jim, you could just as well have 
the $100,000 that I lose in ten years on your 
compromise, yourself ! " 

" Oh, that's all right. Barton. But I'm like 
old Tom Wharton; I've got money enough 
to afford the luxury of being honest. But 
that ain't the point. I can't go into this 
thing— now honest. As I was teUin' my wife 
this momin', if a fellow amounts to anything 
in this man's town, he's got to get in with the 
best people. They're agin you, Joab — dead 
set agin you. That's the point. And what's 
more, they really cut the ice." 

Barton could see even a small straw then, f 
He grabbed it. I 

" Your wife agrees with you ? " i 

"You're mighty right she agrees with me,\ 
and I'd take her judgment before I would any 1 
man's in this town." Kelsey knocked thej 
ashes from his cigar and put it back at a re- 
flective angle in his mouth, and added, as he 

threw a leg over the arm of his chair : " I've 
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got money enough now to put her right in the 
best society in this town. But she don't care 
a cent for it; throws 'em all down. What 
she's after is this cold-nosed Brookdale out- 
fit ; they make me hurt, but if she wants 'em 
they're hers. And she knows and I know and 
you know, that it's Katy bar the door if Jim 
Kelsey isn't as straight as a string. And 
what's more, the people are with this outfit 
and it's the only way you can win. Tou 
can't beat the people ; they've got the votes. 
And now's the time for you to get right, Joab 
T. Barton, or the devil will be to pay and the 
note past due." Kelsey's eyes twinkled as he 
finished speaking; for the Irish are never so 
merry as when they are dealing their hardest 
blows. There was no shadow of yielding in 
, Kelsey's eyes. 

Kelsey's words served only to awaken a 
fighting devil in Barton's heart that had held 
domain there for thirty years. It was a 
shrewd, merciless devil that loved a fight for 
the sake of winning, and it had been the 
motor that had pushed Joab T. Barton the 
whole way along his road to riches and power. 
This devil had been watching Kelsey from the 
moment he entered Barton's room, even when 
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the stricken father loathed the world of affairs, f 
This under-conscioosness must have seen that [ 
Kelsej, who for years had been loyal to Bar- 
ton, was moving by some new and unknown 
lever. Slowly as the habit of a lifetime took 
possession of Barton, his sub-conscions reason- 
ing merged into the conscious, and he was as I 
alert as a tiger. Barton's mind worked in I 
vivid, heat-lightning flashes of intuition. In 
one of these illumined seconds he suspected 
that Kelsey's new wife was his lever. The 
reply to his question about her agreement 
with her husband convinced Barton. When 
Kelsey had ceased speaking. Barton rose lan- 
guidly, stretched himself, walked over to Kel- 
sey and began purring: 

" Oh, well, Jim, don't take it so hard ; you're 
all right. Go on down town and tell the fel- 
lows not to get too far away from me. I'll 
be decent enough, Jim. But I can't talk it 
over now." Barton said these last words in- 
tentionally, and even while he spoke a stun- 
ning blow fell upon him as his g^ef came back 
to him. He did not wince, but went on — 
" Women are pretty smart, Jim, smarter than 
we are at times. Tour wife may be right — I 

don't know, I don't know." 
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He had managed, by that indescribable pan- 
tomime that one uses to dismiss a guest, to 
get Kelsej on his feet and near the door as 
the sentence closed. A few formal words end- 
ed the meeting. 

I Barton walked to the grate and jabbed the 
{fire until it blazed. He stood in the flare of 
light for two or three minutes, with two per- 
|>endicular ridges cut in his brow. He was 
flaking mental invoice of Mrs. Kelsej. He re- 
jcalled mechanically how all the men in the of- 
fice had sniffed the year before, when she had 
married Kelsey. Barton remembered that 
many intangible things had been left unsaid 
about her. He peered intently into the im- 
age of her face as he remembered seeing it 
upon the street. It occurred to him that he 
had never met her at an evening gathering ; 
I he saw that she was not in society, and de- 
I ducing from Kelsey's words about her, he con- 
/ eluded that she was forcing Kelsey into the 
; respectability of the Civic Federation to pave 
I her way to social recognition. When Barton 
'• went over the ground again, and felt sure of 
his woman and of the force that was leading 
her, he stepped to the telephone and asked 
her to come to his house that evening. It 
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was Barton's habit to strike like a thnnder- 
bolt. 

It was not anxiety lest she should fail him 
that set Barton tearing papers on his desk to 
bits, while he waited. It was the chilling sense 
of anguish which he was strangliug. This 
racked his nerves, but as he sat before the 
sinking fire, his sorrow was numbed by the 
spiriTof combat that was grappling him body 
and soul. And the hand that touched the 
electric-light button, at the sound of a woman's 
voice in the hall, was of iron. Mrs. Kelsey 
entered in a whirlwind of invisible silks. She 
fluttered across the room to Barton, and took 
his hand in both of hers and held it for nearly 
a second, sighing before she spoke. 

" Oh, Mr. Barton, how do you do ? Tell 
me, how is your wife ? Poor, poor George !" 
Mrs. Kelsey caught her breath on something 
that might have been a sob. At the formal 
reply she continued : 

<<Yoa know, Mr. Barton, she never called 

on me, but, in times like this, neighbors can't 

stand on ceremony. I'm so glad you sent for 

me, I do hope I can do something." Barton 

found a chair for her. " Mr. Barton, I've been 

trying so hard to keep up and be brave all 
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daj. But you are his father and you will tin- 
derstand, when I tell you that George was the 
noblest boy I ever knew — like a benediction I 

used to think, and now " A bediamonded 

hand held her lace handkerchief to her eyes a 
moment. She straightened up presently and 
said, in a calm voice : 

"You will pardon my weakness, I know, 
Mr. Barton. I came thinking I might help 
you ; that I might do something. And here I 
am only making it harder for yon." 

Barton had been watching her out of eyes 
shaded by his hand. His features had not 
moved during her speech. He answered , '* Not 
at all, Mrs. Kelsey, not at all.*' Then he 
cleared his throat and said : 

''It was of another matter that I wished to 
speak, one that concerns me deeply. I want 
your help. It is in the West Side Franchise 
business that comes before the council to-mor- 
row night." 

" Yes,*' returned Mrs. Kelsey with the sweet- 
est imaginable bell-like voice, and with an en- 
ticing rising inflection. 

Barton went on in a dry, dead intonation : 

" Yes, Mrs. Kelsey, Jim's against me, and I 

want your help.'' 
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" Why did you think I could help you, Mr. 
Barton ? Mr. Kelsey never comes to me for 
advice in those matters, and he's not a mem- 
ber of the council, either." 

Barton caught her eye and held it till it 
dropped. 

" Mrs. Kelsey, you are making a mistake./ 
Jim can cat's-paw for those Civic Federatioi 
fellows all he pleases, but they will not adm|i 
him to fellowship with them, nor will the|r 
wives know you. You're on the wrong trac) 
I can help you." 

Mrs. Kelsey leaned forward, put her elbow 
on her chair-arm and her chin in her hand. 
She fixed Barton on the prongs of a question- 
ing gaze. She was trying to probe him to see 
what truth was there. It is the habit of 
women who have been mistaken often. 

** Can't we have an understanding?" asked 

Barton. ** You can help me, and my wife and 

I can do more in two months to get you what 

you want, than the Civic Federation will do 

in a dozen years. Mrs. Kelsey, I'm a plain 

man. I always speak right out. Now then,\ 

[the little cough put the comma in here], if: 

youll see that Jim's friends in the council 

vote for my Franchise bill, I'll see that every 
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: house in Brookdale Park is open to yon be- 
I fore snow falls. I give you my word." 

Mrs. Kelsey did not take her eyes from 
Barton's face. She was thinking. The 
thought uppermost in her mind was that the 
council would vote the following evening, and 
that it would be a year before Mrs. Barton 
could come out of mourning to fulfil the com- 
pact. Barton divined some obstacle like this 
and repeated : 

" I give you my word, Mrs. Kelsey." 

To Joab T. Barton that sentence was a 
solemn obligation. Even those who hated 
him, never claimed that he woidd break « 
promise or forget it. Mrs. Kelsey nodded ab- 
sently and said, in a preoccupied tone, as she 
went on searching for some way to bind the 
bargain : 

"Yes, I know." 

The answer revealed so much of the 
woman's past to Barton that he would have 
winced if he had been of flesh and blood. 
" Well ? " he asked. The silence continued. 
But when Barton saw Mrs. Kelsey moisten 
her lips and heard her expel the faintest lit- 
tle sigh, he knew that some decision had been 

reached. He was too wise to put another in« 
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terrogation. Mrs. Kelsey dropped her eyes, 
and put the ferrule of her umbrella on her 
glossy shoe-tip and began, in a mellow voice 
that had a show of pathos in it : 

*' Mr. Barton, I'm not the kind of a woman 
yon have taken me for. I can't enter into a 
cold-blooded deal like that. I love to do 
things for my friends. It gives me pleasure 
to help them. I thought the world of George, 
Mr. Barton. I woidd have done anything in 
the world for him that a mother would do. He 
was just a boy. I want to be friends with his 
father and mother. If you come to me 'as a I 
friend and ask this that you do, I'll help you. 
I don't want any reward — only to be con- 
sidered your friend." 

Barton could see whither she was drifting. 
The President of the West Side Electric Bail^ 
way Company did not recoil at her audacity, 
and George Barton's father was dumb. The 
President of the West Side Bail way Company 
saw only the great game that had been almost 
lost, now almost won. The lust to win tingled 
through his veins. He filled a pause with : 

" I understand exactly." 

" Do you ? " she inquired. She was screw- 
ing her courage to the point. To be accepted 
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as a friend of the Bartons in a great family 
crisis like this would put Mrs. Kelsej's social 
status beyond question. After that, she be- 
lieved that she could take care of herself. 

"I knew you would understand when I 
told you. George's father must have under- 
stood. And it is for George's sake that I 
want to be friends with you — ^you and his 
poor heart-broken mother. I want to com- 
fort her. I want you to let me come to-mor- 
row and help her through that terrible ordeal. 
I want to be here in the house, to receive the 
curious strangers, to shield her ; to let her 
lean upon me for her boy's sake. It will com- 
fort me — ^you don't know how much." 

He did not answer. She feared she had 
moved too suddenly ; that Barton, being un- 
prepared, would refuse her request. Wishing 
to clinch the proposition, she spoke through 
her handkerchief : 

"And don't— don't you think — Mr. Bar- 
ton," a bubble of sobs broke the sentence, 
" that Jim Kelsey wouldn't brave the whole 
world for anyone who was that good to me. 
Oh, Jim is so good to me, Mr. Barton, so 
good." 

It was not Mrs. Kelsey's grief that moved 
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Barton. For he looked up at her qnickly, and 
when he saw that her eyes were dry, he knew 
that he was facing a business proposition. 
Mrs. Kelsey did not meet his gaze, but her eyes 
fell, coyly enough perhaps, to have deceived a • 
meaner judge of human nature into parleying ; 
and haggling for better terms. Joab Barton \ 
consumed one — two -^ three — four — five j 
minutes in debate with the devil before Mrs. I 
Eelseygot her answer. In that five minutes ! 
Barton looked at the naked facts in the case, i 
He took into account his wife's hatred for '; 
Mrs. Eelsey. He saw clearly that he was | 
faading his wife's peace of midforTotesto ^ 
pass the Franchise bilL He knew that such 
a course would be abhorrent to his son. But 
the spirit of the fight was so big in him that 
he put by his wife's scruples as the whims of ,: 
a foolish woman, and passed over what might ' 
have been his son's objections as the quib- j 
blings of a sentimental boy. As for his own | 
high purposes of the earlier hours of the day, 
he saw in them only the vaporings of an un- 
balanced mind. Still it took time to settle 
these things, and while they were settling 
Mrs. Kelsey composed herself and waited her 

answer patiently. Barton had been drum- 
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ming on his desk with the long thin blade of 
a paper-knife, and he did not lift his eyes 
from the tip of the blade as he said : 

** Very well, Mrs. Kelsey, very well," and 
then added : " WUl that be all ? " 

'^No, I think not," replied Mrs. Kelsey, as 
if trying to recall the last article on a shop- 
ping list ** Mrs. Barton and I should have 
an understanding, and there will be no better 
time than now. I believe I woxdd send for 
Mrs. Barton, if I were you." 

Mrs. Barton came into the room, her large 
figure trembling, and her head, that was 
crowned with crimping-pins, nodding as in a 
palsy. The brown wrinkles in her face were 
drawn and deepened, and there was a pitiable 
abandonment to grief in her wrinkled clothes. 
If the stricken mother's heart was clutched 
by surprise or anger, when* she recognized 
Mrs. Kelsey, her heavy face did not show it. 
She seemed to have reached a point where 
her body did not repeat the agonized writh- 
ingsofhersouL 

" Well, Joab, what is it ? " was her greet- 
ing. 

When she heard her husband's disagreeable 

prefatory cough she must have known that 
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bis words woold be panful to her. Bat sba 
seemed nooe tbe less ready to bear tbem. 

"Mrs. BartoD," began ber busband, "jou 
know Mrs. £elsey." Tbe wife made a trem- 
bling acknowledgment to Mrs. KeUey's effu- 
sion. "Mrs. Kelsey," continued Barton, "is 
going to place ns greatly in ber debt. And 
in a way tbat notbing except a manifestation 
of our gratitude can repay ber. I bave bad 
a talk with Mrs. Kelsey, and she tells me 
tbat sbe considers it important to be bere to< 
morrow, to represent ns during the morning 
and to be with as during the afternoon. I 
have pledged her yoor consent. Considering 
tbe debt we owe her I could do notbing 
else." 

It was a long speech; bat Barton bad 
braced himself for it, and said it carefully 
and slowly, as though he were dictating it to 
his stenographer. Mrs. Barton, who bad 
seated herself before tbe message started, 
seemed to be on the point of speaking once 
or twice during the recitation, bnt checked her- 
self, and when her husband ceased talking 
she replied: 

"It's just as yon say, Joab." 

Mrs. Eelsey, rising to go, said : " I'm so 
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glad, Mrs. Barton, that yon will let me do 
something to help you in yonr trouble." 

Mrs. Kelsey approached the elder woman, 
and brought with her the odor of violets and 
the irritating rustle of silk. There was a 
creaking mechanism about her gestures and 
in her manner that rasped the nerves of the 
heart-broken mother. In a second she lost 
her self-controL Anger made her joints rigid 
as she stood before her husband; but her 
voice quavered and broke and ran the gamut 
along its short register as she spoke : 

" Joab Barton, do you know what that — 
that — that creature is?" She pointed to 
Mrs. Kelsey. ** What she has done ? That's 
the person that tagged after George in Mani- 
tou and tried to bring him to her level. Let 
her in the house? That woman — that — 
that " 

Barton did not stop drumming with his 
knife upon his desk. Mrs. Kelsey stood 
motionless near the grate. In the helpless- 
ness of her rage, the mother turned, as if to 
step toward the younger woman, and cried : 

"How dare you come here! How dare 

you ! Isn't it enough for you to hound my 

boy in life? Are you going to ". But 
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Mrs. Barton did not finish the sentence. She 
lost voice in a burst of tears. And Mrs. Kel- 
sey exclaimed, in the calmest and sweetest 
tone : 

" My poor dear woman, you don't realize 
what you are saying and you cannot know 
what you are talking about. Why, I loved 
George like he was my own child." 

The violet perfume from the handkerchief 
at Mrs. Kelsey's eyes stimulated the rage of 
the mother and she found speech. 

" Don't I know what I'm talking about ? 
Don't I ? " Mrs. Barton trembled, not with 
the palsy of grief but with pent>up wrath, 
which passed away as she turned to her hus- 
band: 

*' For God's sake, Joab, are you going to 
do this? Don't, don't, Joab; please don't. 
Not now — any time but now." 

Barton again spoke in his emotionless 
voice. 

" You don't understand. It is a matter of 
business — ^purely business. And I must have 
my way. What time in the morning shall 
Mrs. Kelsey call ? " 

Probably Mrs. Barton had met the look 

before that came into her husband's face. 
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She stood and stared at him hopelessly, and 
I moaned : 

" Oh, God ! Business ! Business ! " 
At the door, before she closed it behind 
her, the mother broke into tears. And they 
heard her heavy footsteps in the hall and on 
the stairs. Her cry came back to them : 
" George ! George ! Oh, George ! " 
Through the stillness of the house came the 
click of the parlor-door, and after the two 
above stairs heard a wild, piteous burst of 
sorrow, the house grew quiet, and the clock- 
ticks came into tiie silence and startled 
them. 

The Morning Times, which told of the pomp 
and splendor of George Barton's funeral, pub- 
lished, under the caption of ''The Man on 
EoBSEBAOE," a double-leaded editorial which 
Joab T. Barton did not read. Yet it con- 
tained much of interest to him and to all good 
citizens. The editorial ran thus : 

'' Last night the city council passed Joab 

T. Barton's ordinance granting him a renewal 

< of his street railway franchises in this city for 

/twenty years. The ordinance was passed just 

as it came from the law department of the 
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West Side Electric Railway Company, with- 
out an ink-scratch on the twenty-five hand- 
some green type-written pages. It was passed 
by a majority of five, the exact majority that 
the West Side people boasted it would have 
six months ago. There was in it not one 
concession to the people. For three months 
the citizens of this town have made public 
sentiment against this nefarious measure so 
plain that no one has disputed it. If there 
had been the slightest remnant left of the in- 
stitution of a government by the people, Joab 
T. Barton would have paid the city some ade- 
quate return for the great concession he has 
wrested from the people through chicanery 
and corruption. 

** But the vote last night has demonstrated 
that this town no longer enjoys popidar gov- 
ernment. This town, its citizens, its proper- 
ty, real and personal, and the hereditaments 
thereunto appertaining, are the chattels of 
Joab T. Barton. He not only owns the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the civil gov- 
emment. but the judiciaiy is recruited from his 
law offices. He can give us water or not, at 
his will ; he can furnish us with light or not, 

at his wilL He can bid us walk, and there is 
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no recourse from his edict. By a scratch of 
his pen he can increase freight-rates on his 
great raihroad system, putting the necessaries 
of life out of the reach of one-third of the pop- 
ulation in the city, and no State Legislature 
dare check his avarice. There has been much 
talk about the coming revolution that is to de- 
stroy property rights and overthrow free gov- 
ernment. The talk is idle. A silent revolu- 
tion has been accomplished. Our dictator is 
here. Napoleon's monarchy had only limit* 
ed powers compared with those which Joab 
T. Barton controls. What a farce are these 
pmpty forms of popular government 1 
; '' Out of the mad struggle for commercial 
Supremacy — a struggle that has cost America 
a thousand times more lives, and better lives 
than the revolutionary guillotine took from 
France— has risen in every American city, and 
in many American States, some bloodless, 
greedy, brutal incarnation of the spirit of the 
times, like Joab T. Barton. He is The Man 

■ ON HOBSEBAOE." 
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THE Governor flatly ref ased to consider the 
claims of the men who aspired to suc- 
ceed the dead Senator until ten days after the 
senatorial funeral ; so the day following that 
ceremony half a dozen patriots secured suites 
of rooms in the hotel frequented by the poli- 
ticians at the capital. Newspapers and cal- 
low strangers called these suites ''head- 
quarters/' but in the dialect of the time and 
the place they figured as " the Judge's room," 
" Joe's room," and " Tom's room." 

As the ten days wore on, lounging men dis- 
ordered the beds in these rooms earlier and 
earlier in the day. The white and brown 
squares in the tiled floor of the hotel o£Sce 
remained beneath the dirt that covered them 
farther and farther into the night. The low- 
keyed roar of the idle crowd in the corridors 
did not cease on the ninth day nntil after 
midnight, and the porters who straightened 

the long rows of office-chairs in the hotel 
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lobby were called from their work to take the 
valises of guests who came in on early morn- 
ing trains. These guests pulled the chairs 
out of line again, and snoozed by the fire un- 
til breakfast. But even while these wayfarers 
slept, there roamed above them, under the 
light of single gas-jets turned low, restless 
spirits who flitted in and out of bedrooms, 
plotting, pleading, threatening — all with the 
spent energy of a worn-out day. When the 
new day came to those who had been sleep- 
ing above stairs, with it came the stale odors 
of the busy night; and a thousand feet 
stepped anxiously from the path of dreams 
into the tangled wilderness of treasons, strata- 
gems, and spoils. 

A free people were choosing a leader, and 
great events were stirring. Therefore, after 
the hour appointed by the Governor on the 
tenth day, little groups of men began to file 
into the Governor's office, and to draw their 
chairs closely about his big walnut table. 
Crowds of men began to tramp in, take posses- 
sion of the comer nearest the outer door, and 
stand there patiently while their orator grew 
red with impassioned eulogy of their candi- 
date. Later in the day unheralded gentlemen. 
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slipped in and out througli side doors. En- 
thusiastic gentlemen came and clutched the 
Governor's coat-front, while they bruised his 
breastbone with stiff index fingers on good 
right hands. Men with moist breath blew 
secrets into the gubernatorial ear until the 
Governor longed for the power a cat has to 
shake its ear spasmodically. In the moments 
between the onslaughts Governor Bhodes 
stood at the window of his office and looked 
listlessly down at the snow-covered State- 
house grounds, or he paced his room wearily 
like a prisoner, with his hands clasped behind 
him. 

Two long days passed thus. At three 
o'clock on the third day the Governor barred 
his doors and wrote a note. When Harvey K. 
Bolton read that note he was in Tom Whar- 
ton's room at the hotel, and the jug which 
usually sat behind the wash-stand in the 
comer had just made the circuit of the room. 
Bolton rose and pocketed the note. To Mr. 
Wharton and his retainers Bolton replied : 

**I am going over to the State-house to 
sound another clarion-note for the friend of 
the great plain people, the Honorable Thomas 
Wharton, M.O." 
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And breaking his mock heroics, he went 
out of the room and down the long corridor 
and into the stench of the hotel lobby. He 
walked briskly, and as he passed through the 
crowd meB tried to stop him. He swung 
them oflf lightly, with a smile when necessary, 
with a shake of the head when it would 
suffice. His overcoat was buttoned trimly 
about him, and he tugged at his gloves as he 
neared the sidewalk. Harvey K. Bolton was 
a large man who moved well on his feet. His 
shoulders were as square as his jaw was 
rectangular. He walked in a bee-line and 
made others turn for him. 

He stopped in a cigar-store and re-read the 
Governor's note : 

**My Dear Harvey: You've got to take it. 
There is no use talking of Tom. Come over. 

Bolton gripped his unlighted cigar iGirmly in 

his teeth as he went toward the State-house. 

He nodded to wayfarers in passing, but he 

was full of the issue of his errand. He was 

sure of one thing : that he did not wish to 

give up a twenty-five-thousand-dollar salary 

as attorney for the Com Belt Eailroad, for 
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two years of an tmexpired term in the United 
States Senate. When he left the hotel he in- 
tended to go directly to the Capitol, but on 
his way he turned into the entrance of the 
Com Belt building and went to his office. 
There he spent a reflective half -hour. He de- 
cided three times that he did not care to go 
to the Senate ; and yet he liked to fancy him- 
self there, and to picture the power that he 
felt he could command. In his profession 
he stood higher than most of the members 
of the Senate had stood in their profes- 
sions when they left private life. As an or- 
ator he was in demand upon occasions of 
national celebration as often as any Senator 
was. He realized these things, and yet he 
feared that his career as a railroad attorney 
would injure his chances for election two 
years thereafter. He considered well the 
power of the party machine, which he believed 
he could control if he were Senator. On the 
other hand, he saw clearly that his elevation 
to the Senate would embarrass his party at 
the polls, and perhaps defeat it. His political 
sense told him it would be unwise for him to 
accept the appointment, yet there was the 

temptation before him in black and white. 
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After admonishing Bolton not to be too sure 
that the Gardiner candidacy was a bubble — 
as Bolton had called it in a previous letter 
— the president of the Corn Belt continued : 
" Why should not Governor Ehodes appoint 
you ? With you in the Senate, we should feel 
absolutely safe." The letter closed by saying 
that the president of the Com Belt would in- 
quire more closely into the rumors connecting 
Gardiner with the men who were insisting 
upon foreclosure, and that Bolton would re- 
ceive advice by wire. When Bolton put down 
that letter he ceased to be a senatorial possi- 
bility. The president's inference that Bolton 
as Senator would be a Corn-Belt attorney 
hurt him for a second; but when he recovered 
his poise, it was the attorney for the Com 
Belt who shut down the top of the desk and 
hurried to the street. Bolton had bought a 
good many purchasable men, but he distinctly 
understood that he was not in the market 
himself. 

As he hurried along, Bolton's mind turned 
to John Gardiner, the candidate who was lead- 
ing the " anti-gang " faction in his party. He 
was known as the Truly Good. He did not 

establish head-quarters in the Capitol ; but 
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among that indefinite minority known as the 
best people of the State there was a strong 
feeling that Gardiner would niake an ideal 
Senator. Coupled with that was the restful 
certainty that Gardiner had no possible pros- 
pect of being appointed. This popular sup- 
port of Gardiner crystallized into a petition 
in his behalf, signed by respectable persons 
whose names were never enrolled in the party 
conventions. More than that, there was a 
concert of powers among the newspapers of 
the better sort ; and the concert was for Gar- 
diner in the most vehement double leads. In 
postscripts to half the business letters which 
reached the executive council were endorse- 
ments of Gardiner. Nevertheless, everyone 
conceded that no one with any influence was 
for him. Bolton knew of the unorganized sen- 
timent for Gardiner. He had seen the peti- 
tions, he had read the newspapers, he knew of 
the postscripts to the letters, and he appre- 
ciated the strength and the weakness of the 
Gardiner sentiment. The Corn-Belt attorney 
liked Gardiner. The two men belonged to 
the same town club, and they often sat before 
the grate-fire in the club reading-room making 

grotesque pictures for each other with the in- 
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iquity of poUtical corruption for rhetorical 
pigment. The two men read the same books. 
They often went to New York together, where 
they enjoyed the same pictures and laughed 
at the same things in the theatres. Bolton 
knew that Gardiner thought because the news- 
papers were for him he had the best of the 
senatorial situation; Bolton even knew in a 
vague way, that without ever having asked for 
it explicitly, Gardiner expected the Corn-Belt 
attorney's support. But Bolton felt that he 
could not rely on Gardiner to prevent the 
foreclosure of the Government mortgage on 
the Corn-Belt road, even if it should transpire 
that Gardiner was not the attorney for the 
opposition. 

Bolton came bustling into the Governor's 
ofBce, took off his overcoat, and flimg a 
•'Hello, Charlie," to the Governor. The 
Governor looked up from a paper and said, 
" WeU, Senator ? " 

Governor Bhodes was a tall, lank man with 
an actor's face, loose-skinned and wrinkled. 
He had sharp brown eyes, and the effect of 
his gray-streaked hair and mustache against 
his clean olive skin had produced an argu- 
ment for his nomination. There was no con- 
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lay back on the lounge. He decided to find 
what was moying in the gubernatorial mind. 
The Governor put his feet on his desk, puffed 
contentedly for a while, and then ejaculated, 
over his shoulder : 

" You or Gardiner I " 

Bolton did not move. He was looking at 
Bhodes through little slits where his large 
bright eyes should have been. The Govern- 
or had braced himself for an uncomfortable 
session, so he called the meeting to order 
with : 

" Politics too rotten in this State. People 
are tired of Tom Wharton's methods." The 
speaker did not like the silence that followed. 
He walked over to Bolton and said, queru- 
lously : " Harvey, why won't you take it ? " 

Bolton's half -closed, beady eyes were irri- 
tating the Governor's nerves. The silence 
deepened. Bhodes sat down and let his ci- 
gar go out. The pause lasted two minutes. 
FincJly the Governor exclaimed : " Well ? " 

Then Bolton rose and said, with all the 
curl he could put on his closely cropped 
upper lip : 

" I suppose you know what you are saying, 

Charlie Bhodes?" 
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"What's the matter, Harvey? What's 
wrbngnow?" 

" Politics are rotten, are they ? Well, when 
did you turn sky-pilot? Haven't you for- 
gotten something? Who made you Gov- 
ernor? Where would you be now if Tom 
Wharton hadn't taken Corn-Belt money, and 
gone out and bought a lot of coyote counties 
in that convention? Hell's afire, and the 
calves are out, Charlie Bhodes, when you talk 
about rotten politics and Tom Wharton's 
methods." 

The Governor grinned reminiscently. Bol- 
ton paced the floor of the office twice, and 
then came and stood directly in front of 
Bhodes, with the walnut table between them. 

" Charlie Ehodes, I hate to believe you are 
a pup. 1 know you will take money from 
one side ; but I did not think you were dis- 
honest. I did not think you would take 
money from both sides. Who is putting up 
for Gardiner?" 

The Governor flushed, then cleared his 
throat, and returned : "I wouldn't take that 
from anyone but you, sir." He added, in 
a natural voice, "Now, Harvey, talk sense. 
Keep your shirt on. What have you got 
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against Gardiner? Gome, sit down. Talk 
this over sensibly." 

When Bolton had brought the affair to this 
stage, he sat down, drew his chair next to 
the Governor's, and began : 

*'I was a little rough, Charlie; but to see 
you about to make so many kinds of a fool of 
yourself made me hot. You know why we 
can't have Gardiner, Charlie. Who's for him ? 
Look them over, and every mother's son of 
them is after you with a gun. Look at Moul- 
ton! He's wearing a Gardiner badge and 
circulating Gardiner petitions, and slashing 
your Uver with a cheese-knife at every jump 
in the road. Look at the Bev. Michael Hogan 
— ^the old pie-face! He was in to see you to- 
day. What did he say ? " 

The Governor laughed. " Oh, he said he 
was placed where he had to promise Gardiner 
to come and see me ; but he hoped I wouldn't 
think he was out of the race himself. He 
said if he wasn't appointed himself, he sup- 
posed I couldn't do better than Gardiner, but 
that I knew best." 

" That's it, Charlie, that's it. That's your 

purification of politics. That's the outfit 

that's whooping it up for Gardiner. Do you 
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diner, what would he do? He'd be monkej- 
doodlin' around with some Chinese labor bill 
or some civil service twaddle, and his own 
county would instruct a delegation against 
you. The only fellows he would wake up to 
reward are your enemies. He'd give them 
sinews to strangle you. More than that, he 
would help them strangle all your friends." 

At the close of the silence the Governor 
said to Bolton : " Give me a match ! " Bolton 
lighted it for the Governor, who walked back 
to his chair, and sighed : " Oh, Lord, I wish 
I was out of it. What does a man ever want 
to be Governor for, anyway?" The last 
sentence came, punctuated with puffs. Bol- 
ton read this for a good sign. He was look- 
ing out of the window when he saw the 
Governor's wife across the great square of 
the State-house grounds. He did not turn 
around, but asked, with apparent careless- 
ness: "Where did you get that Gardiner 
idea, Charlie?" 

I don't know ; he's a good man. Why ? " 
Haven't promised anyone you'd appoint 
him, have you? " asked the attorney, with his 
eyes still following the woman's figure in the 

distance. A quick, unemphasized " No " was 
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followed by a petulant "Why are you so 
dead set on the appointment of Tom ? His 
record is bad. How the papers would scream." 
Bolton laughed sympathetically, and said : 

" Charlie, I didn't come here to abuse you. 
I came here with an idea. It's this : I don't 
want to go to the Senate. I don't care any 
more for Tom Wharton than you do — I mean 
personally. But I'm under obligations to 
him, and so are you; and what's more, I need 
him in my business. He is the only man I 
can trust in this Com Belt foreclosure mat- 
ter ; it's only for two years anyway. Then it 
will be your time." 

The Governor turned quickly to Bolton, 
saw the meaning of the words, and shook his 
head. 

" Oh, yes, you can, Charlie ; and I'll help 
you. To begin with, I'll get $15,000 as a 
campaign fund, and we'll put a fellow in the 
central committee rooms whose business it 
will be to see that every man- jack running 
for the Legislature who gets any aid from the 
State committee is for you. Then you work 
your end of the business with the State Sen- 
ators who hold over, and you can make it. 

I tell you, you've got an immortal cinch." 
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The Governor put his cigar on the desk 
edge, and asked : " How 'bout Tom ? " 

" I'll take care of him/' replied the attor- 
ney. 

"How?" 

" Oh, lots of ways. Pull the bribery busi- 
ness, if I have to. He is easy." 

"But he's such a fraud, Harve. There's 
no use talking, I can't appoint him." At the 
end of the pause Bhodes continued : " I sup- 
pose I could count on Melling's help in the 
Senate, and Brewster would come back and 
lead the fight in the House ? " 

Bolton reeled out the line with a nod. 
Bhodes made for the bottom with: "We 
could at least' send Tom back to Congress at 
the end of his term. That ought to be enough 
for him." 

And Bolton began to wind in : " Yes, down 
in his 'district they never go back on the old 



man." 



The Governor puflfed his cigar. The line 

tightened as he replied : " When you break 

the news to old Tom, be sure and take along 

a shoe-spoon and some powdered chalk, or 

he won't be able to get his hat on." Bolton 

laughed heartily, and the two men rose. 
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she carried her weight well. She associated 
herself with gowns of the simplest and most 
stylish cut, and her bonnets kept her gowns 
good company. There was a large grace 
about her tall, well-covered frame that made 
agile, catty women envy her. When she 
came into the olBice that winter day, Mrs. 
Rhodes brought the world in with her. 
There was a brusque out-of-doorsness about 
her, and a masterful strength in her quick 
step that was bracing. She broke in on her 
husband with : ** Obarlie Rhodes, if you ever 
send another worthless darky out to cut 
wood because he can carry a precinct in 
Stringtown, I'll leave you. That creature you 
sent out this morning hasn't done a thing all 
day but feel of his back and grunt. I came 
down for my new bonnet ; how do you like 
it?" 

After an exchange of couiiesies, Mrs. 
Rhodes asked : *^ Well, Charlie, tell me, did 
Harvey Bolton take it ? " 

The question brought the Governor up to 
his situation abruptly. He had hoped to ap- 
proach it from his own path, leading his wife 
in his own good time over the ground, care- 
fully picking out the advantageous avenues 
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plied, absently, ** It looks all right, Oharlie ; 
give me time to think." And her husband 
began again : 

" Why, it's a good scheme. Wharton feels^ 
that I ought to do something for him. He 
helped me. We'll be out of debt when we 
leave here. We can afford it. Why don't 
you like it, Lizzie ? " 

" Why, I do like it," replied Mrs. Bhodes, 
in a preoccupied manner. 

Her husband went over the proposition 
again from a different stand-point. He did 
not know that he was trying to rush an en- 
dorsement of his promise from his wife before 
she had time to consider the matter. The 
sense of guilt was not defined in his heart. 
Some subconsciousness must have known the 
truth, and it must have been clamoring for an 
approval to use in rebuttal in debates to 
come. Bhodes finished with the words: 
**Now, I don't see why that isn't a mighty 
good arrangement. I thought it was, or 
I never would have — " He honestly in- 
tended to say '' consented to it," but his 
mouth said, *^ proposed it." 

A ghost of some answer danced past Mrs. 

Bhodes's face and twitched her forehead, but 
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the last phrase after banting for her words : 
for she was a careful woman, and loved her 
husband well. 

The Governor went to his desk, and going 
said : " TU tell you what I'U do. Ill get him 
to release me." 

"Do you suppose you can, Charlie? I 
hope you can. This is a really great oppor- 
tunity for you. It doesn't come to a man 
often to serve the people by putting a clean, 
smart, bright man like Gardiner in the Sen- 
ate." While Mrs. Bhodes was speaking her 
husband reached for the telephone transmit- 
ter. After the preliminaries of the telephonic 
conversation were concluded, she heard her 
husband say : 

" That you, Harve ? This is Bhodes." 

Mrs. Bhodes did not like the familiarity 
after what had occurred, but the monologue 
went on. 

" Yes." A hollow laugh followed — the kind 
of laugh that has become a part of civilized 
expression with the telephone. A laugh — 
palpably, intentionally funny — preceded the 
words: 

" Say, Harve, you haven't said anything to 

him, have you ? " 
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the passers-by. She could see all the details 
of the tragedy in a made-over gown on a last 
year's bride. The sacrifice of a mother in a 
black straw hat and a shawl for a spendthrift 
son reached Mrs. Bhodes's heart. She had 
known the common privations that often 
come in the course of things to the average 
American home, and little makeshifts of dress 
on those about her painted for the Governor's 
wife the home-life of the wearer. As a poli- 
tician passed her, she classified him among 
the sheep or the goats according to the sup- 
port or the trouble that he gave her husband. 
Occasionally there passed some office-seeker 
whose obsequiousness vexed her. The reso- 
lution that hovered about her as she came 
down the Capitol steps had almost dissolved 
into thin air, when a woman in noisy silks, 
an aggressive sealskin cloak, and pronounced 
diamond earrings flashed by Mrs. Bhodes 
with a gracious bow. The Governor's wife 
returned the salutation pleasantly enough, 
and mechanically remembered that three 
months before this woman had come to the 
Capitol wearing a green beaver jacket and a 
hat in its third season. Her husband was a 

State Senator from Hancock County, and 
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about his work with legislators, bnt as she be* 
lieved in his ends she despised the men whose 
cupidity made Bolton's means necessary. 
She was tempted to turn back at Bolton's 
door. She had an instinctive repugnance for 
any sort of interference in her husband's 
affairs. Not more than three men knew how 
much influence she had in administrative 
councils. One of these three men was Bol- 
ton. But in spite of the fact that she knew 
of his knowledge of her place in the executive 
cabinet, Mrs. Ehodes hesitated before intrud- 
ing even in a good cause. But she brushed 
aside her scruples on the threshold ; and the 
next moment Harvey K. Bolton, who had 
walked out of the Governor's office rejoicing 
as a strong man to run a race, who loved a 
victory for its own sake and did not look at 
the superscription of the coin that brought 
the victory, heard a voice that made him 
weak for an instant and sick. He was dictat- 
ing a letter when the voice first came to him. 
It was sweet and gentle, with not a tremor in 
it, not a sliver on its timber. ** Is Mr. Bol- 
ton in?" 

" Yes," the clerk answered. 

A second later Bolton heard the rustle of 
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skirts, and Mrs. Bhodes spoke in the ante- 
room for him to hear : 

"Well, Mr. Bolton, is this your busy 
day?" 

Bolton rose to greet her. "Why, Mrs. 
Bhodes, I'm glad to see you. Come right 
in. 

Mrs. Bhodes did not seem out of breath nor 
flurried. She waited until the stenographer 
had left the room, and then drawled, as she 
leaned forward with her elbows on the fore- 
arms of the chair : 

" Tom Wharton ! " 

There was the caloric fury of a woman's 
scorn in her voice, properly cooled by a sense 
of humor which kept the situation out of 
caricature. Bolton laughed with his guest, 
and then began to spar for position. 

" What's the matter with Tom ? " inquired 
Bolton, fumbling with a paper-knife and 
crossing his feet. " There are worse fellows 
to have for a friend than Tom," he added. 

He had been looking at the trinket iu his 
hand until he finished the sentence ; then he 
glanced furtively at Mrs. Bhodes to see how 
she would take the last of it. Mrs. Bhodes 
parried it with a good-natured smile. 
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^'Bat there is a difference between a friend 
in politics and a Senator from your State." 

Bolton answered : " Take it as a rule, the 
fellows in politics are better than the men in 
office. There has been a scandalous lot of 
old brigands among the official representa- 
tives of these Western States. It has always 
been that way. Back in the seventies a kind 
of wagon-painter dropped into Topeka, and 
got a contract to paint pictures of all the 
Governors of the State for the Senate cham- 
ber. He finished the job before the Legislat- 
ure adjourned, and some patron of the arts 
presented a resolution authorizing the wagon- 
painter to paint portraits of Jim Lane — Sen- 
ator Lane who killed himself, you'll remem- 
ber — and old John Brown. When the 
resolution came before the State Senate, an 
old codger from Osbom County, who hadn't 
opened his head during the session, except 
to throw drugs, paints, and oils into his blood, 
rose and said " 

Li recounting this story Bolton panto- 
mimed it. He was doing his best to kill 
time, in the vain hope that some distracting 
circumstance might turn the discussion from 

what he knew to be the object of Mrs. 
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spot for ? Ton owe a duty — now that's the 
truth, Harvey Bolton — ^you owe a duty to the 
people — ^you, just as surely as Charlie — to put 
a strong man in the Senate from this State, a 
man like Oardiner." 

Bolton put his hands in his pockets, and 
jingled his keys as he paced the rug. He 
was irritated, but was too wise to show it. 
He turned to the Governor's wife, and 
chuckled as he stood in front of her chair. 
"So it's Gkurdiner, is it?" he asked. Then 
he spent a few seconds in effervescent fancy, 
and finally popped out, in a fizz of merriment : 
"Now, honestly, Mrs. Bhodes, don't you think 
Tom Wharton in Washington would reflect as 
knuch credit on this State as Mrs. Gardiner in 
her red hat and her heliotrope satin dress? " 

Mrs. Bhodes might have laughed herself 
into a surrender, but she stopped laughing to 
reply meditatively: "Why do you suppose 
the wives of good men and great will insist 
on red velvet in their hats after they begin to 
wear vermilion rubber in their teeth ? " 

It was Bolton's move, and he had gained 

nothing by his manoeuvre. He answered, on 

a venture: "Well, now, Mrs. Bhodes, what's 

the matter with Tom ? He has a machine. 
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Bolton's features did not move while she 
spoke. She could not tell whether his face 
wore a sneer, or whether it was curious at- 
tention that fixed his frank, clear, blue eyes 
upon her and kept him still. He did not re- 
ply, so she continued : " Don't think I'm med- 
dling. You and Charlie can do as you please. 
You men pretend to be for clean politics. I 
have heard you talk about corruption and its 
dangers; yet here you are, at your best op- 
portunity, giving the lie to your sentiments, 
and putting up a disgraceful deal to elevate 
the sort of men you deplore. If you go 
ahead with this deal, you put yourself on a 
level with that kind of men." 

Mrs. Bhodes watched for some change in 
Bolton's face; but the eyes still met her eyes 
fearlessly. She did not notice, however, that 
Bolton's mouth was farther ajar than it was 
when she turned the conyersation into a mon- 
ologue. Bolton's right-hand fingers were 
drumming on the desk beside him, and Mrs. 
Bhodes did not notice how vigorously they 
hit the oak. She could not see that the 
other hand was rapidly putting a key on and 
off a ring in his trousers pocket. When the 
right hand rested Mrs. Bhodes saw only the 
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Bolton was about to speak when a messen- 
ger-boy with a telegram came into the room. 
Mrs. JElhodes walked to the window, and 
watched the clerks and office people scurry- 
ing homeward through the approaching twi- 
light. She could not see Bolton flush almost 
purple. She could not see his steady eyes 
blink, nor could she see him moisten his Ups 
with his tongue. She did not see the attor- 
ney shut his eyes tightly and brush his hand 
across them, after he read the telegram. Bol- 
ton saw on the paper before him, over the 
signature of the president of the Corn-Belt 
road, this message : 

" That appointment must be prevented. I 
have just learned certainly that it will hurt 
our interests. Take anyone but him as a 
compromise.*' Bolton folded the telegram 
up, and kept folding and unfolding it, as Mrs. 
Bhodes from her station by the window took 
up her monologue : 

" And yet, Mr. Bolton, when the test comes, 
you would dishonor us all. You would bribe 
your best friend to do something you will not 
go to the Senate and do yourself. I don't 
know what it is." 

Bolton's unchanging expression made Mrs. 
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Bolton nodded, and indicated with bis eyes 
that the Governor should hand the white 
paper slip in his hand to his wife. Bolton's 
face did not flinch as she read aloud the street 
address of the president of the Com Belt and 
Bolton's answer which followed : 

"Your wishes cannot be fulfilled. Gkurdi- 
ner has abready been appointed." 

Mrs. Bhodes leaned back in a chair and 
said, half in a sigh and half in a smile : 
"Well, Harvey K. Bolton, your fortune is 
not in politics; it's in cards. What a face 
for poker!" And that was all the thanks 
that the attorney for the Com Belt re- 
ceived. 

Bolton sat down and laughed quietly. 
Then he said to the Governor, who was just 
grasping the situation : 

" WeU, CharUe Ehodes, your wife's fortune 
isn't in cards ; it's in politics." 

And yet in after days, when Harvey Bol- 
ton recalled the light in Mrs. Bhodes's Uquid 
gray eyes, as she looked up from his answer 
to the Corn-Belt president's telegram, he 
could not for the life of him settle in his 
mind whether that light came from a twinkle 
or a tear; and being a man of some pride in 
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ence, Gh>yemor Bhodes has spread a thick 
mantle over his multitude of sins. For once 
he has obeyed his constituents. This was 
indeed and in truth a victory for the 
people." 
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ONE rainy night, late in the spring, Heniy 
Myton came home to Pleasant Badge. 
The lights in the great Colorado express train, 
reflecting from a thousand pools in the road, 
and the dingy, smoking lamp in the town 
omnibus, were the only pyrotechnics that 
greeted him. His trunk crashed upon the 
rickety baggage-truck, the conductor waved 
the signal, and in the twinkling of an eye the 
impatient glowing dragon had wormed by; 
the ruby jewel in the Etching taU of it wa^ 
fading in the distance ; and the rain and the 
dark and the petulant spring wind were left 
to frolic over the village. Henry Myton 
climbed into the musty 'bus and listened to 
the splashing of the horses in the sloppy 
roads. No street-lamp marked their way, and 
to Myton it seemed that the vehicle was 
circling round and round. Just before he 
gave up to sea-sickness, the long scraping 

sound of a cramped wheel and the jerking 
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had come to Mjton m that room. In the 
corner by the wash-stand he made the com- 
bmation that brought him the nomination to 
the State Senate. That dog-eared register 
contained the names of the committeemen 
who notified him of his second congressional 
nomination. 

In the old bed that creaked a familiar wel- 
come for his home-coming on that rainy 
nighty Myton took two hours before midnight 
to consider his past, his future, and more es« 
pecially his palpable present. He found the 
prospect distinctly different then and thei'e, 
from the prospect he had surveyed occasion- 
ally in the little chromo of a park in front of 
the Normandie Hotel, at Washington, D. 0, 
Myton was a congressman who had come 
back. In an expansive moment early in Jan-> 
uary, Myton made a speech, recanting the 
currency view proclaimed in the platform on 
which he had been elected fourteen months 
before. The doctrine that he championed in 
that speech was deemed heretical by his party 
in the district. His constituency was furious. 
His party convention met in March, and 
Myton was defeated for the nomination by a 

man named Beale. It all happened so quickly 
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edge that his heroes were not above bickering 
for places upon committees of which Myton 
in Pleasant Eidge had never dreamed. 

It was early that spring momins; after his 
return from Washin^n. when Mj^on awoke 
in his old bed in the Astor House — ^so early 
that only a single wagon track had been cut 
in the muddy main street in front of his win- 
dow. Yet the sound of the steak-pounding 
in the kitchen below announced that the busi- 
ness day in Pleasant Badge was about to be- 
gin. He whistled with some show of gayety 
as he dressed. Frequently he looked up and 
down the squatty little street with its sprawl- 
ing buildings and their ugly wooden awnings. 
He could see the prairie lying in wait on the 
hill and the creek crouching below — each 
checking the growth of the unpainted little 
thoroughfare. The tune that he whistled re- 
minded him of the street piano that taught 
him the tune, and that brought back the gay 
capital with all its frivolity, all its beauty, all 
its mad vanity. For the moment Myton forgot 
his room in the Astor House, Pleasant Bidge, 
and " dwelt in marble halls." 

Myton rented a room over the bank in due 

time and gathered up what ragged ends of his 
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was in the thick of a hot fight. But Myton 
saw that it was not his year for politics and 
avoided the heat of the battle then waging. 
Still at times there came to him homesick 
dreams of the wide smooth lawn back of the 
White House, of the Marine band playing in 
the sunset light, of the women moving by in 
pretty organdies and silks, of the Presidential 
party bowing pleasantly in the piazza, and the 
play of colors and the concord of sweet sound 
through it all. 

He had leisure, oceans of leisure, during the 
long summer afternoons, and during the sum- 
mer evenings, when the stores in Pleasant 
Bidge closed at twilight, time pressed upon 
him heavily. He craved some substitute for 
the life he had left. So, rather unconsciously 
than otherwise, the nervous tendrils of his 
being finding one support gone, reached out 
to grapple what they might, and they found 
and clung to a young woman. 

Myton never knew just when Judge Fair- 
banks and his wife began to slip away, 
leaving Myton and Julia together on the 
wide veranda. But one August night, when 
the harvest moon was shedding a ghostly 

whiteness on the haze, and a screech owl was 
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the demure yonng womaa who disoussed Ibsen 
and the world's bread-stuff supply, and who 
rejoiced in '^ The Taking of Lungtungpen." 

Soon thereafter the scales fell from Myton's 
eyes and he saw with a new vision. Some 
such fine fren^ as poets must feel came upon 
him, and the homely aspects of nature were 
gilded by the glamour of a lover's eyes. He 
took hold of his work and his life with a 
fresh, tight grip. Certain ideals, entirely new 
to him, grew into his being, and he found him- 
self putting his new principles into practice 
in the unimportant matters that came to him 
in his daily routine. 

Beale, who had defeated Myton for the 
nomination in the March convention, was 
beaten at the polls in November. The nom- 
ination two years thereafter was open to My- 
ton, if he could rally his friends. He was 
watching the situation eagerly, and he report- 
ed, enthusiastically, his little advantages to 
Julia Fairbanks as the days developed them. 
He told her all his plans, and much of their 
talk was a discussion of the lofty places of his 
ambition. The courtship of Myton and Julia 
Fairbanks developed nothing extraordinary. 

After Myton acquired Sunday night at the 
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which are too deep for philosophy — who shall 
even dare to fancy what may be the ways of 
a maid with a man ! 

The November night before Myton left for 
Washington to sit in the short session of Con- 
gress, the fire in the grate lighted the Fair- 
banks parlor. Myton was restless and for a 
time paced the rug. Julia Fairbanks sat in 
the dusk and flashed in and out of reality. 
The shadows played enticingly with the lines 
of her figure. The black of her crinkly hair 
remained in shade, framing her oval face, 
which never entirely faded from view. The 
red of her lips, the glow of her cheeks, and 
the witchery of her eyes, were before Myton, 
however low the flames might sink. Myton's 
talk was choppy at first. He sat in front of 
the grate, with the fire-poker in his hands, 
and his elbows on his knees and was silent. 
The tall blaze grew smaller and smaller, and 
the furniture in the room went back into the 
gloom. Julia Fairbanks went to the piaDO 
and played " Traumerei " gently, with her foot 
upon the pianissimo pedal. The notes of the 
melody and the restful sequence of the har- 
mony always soothed Myton, and in the ritual 

ol their freemasonry ** Traumerei " was a hail- 
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He was not a yoluble man and he 8j{Q]£Q*tlie 
language of the soul in halting phrases.**/ \'**^ 

" It seems to me, Julia, that the first foitr 
months of my life here this summer were.f 
spent looking out of my office window for 
your sailor hat and that pink shirt-waist you 
wore. When I saw them on the street of an 
afternoon, I was happy for hours." 

He meant it for a fijie speech, but both 
smiled and he felt ashamed of his failure. In 
an abashed fervor Myton went on : 

** Julia, I want to be a clean, honest man. 
Do you see ? I had never thought much about 
it before, but this summer I've had time to 
think." Julia Fairbanks nodded a response 
and Myton resumed his monologue : 

" I have only once to live and I've got to 
live with myself. I want to live so that I'll be 
good company to myself when I'm an old 
man. I'm going back to Washington to-mor- 
row and I propose to try to make my record 
worthy of my best ideals. I want to amount 
to something. I want to make it ; but I don't 
want to have to write * hypocrite ' after my 
name every time I see it in print." 

There was a long pause. The mood for 
which the man had not found adequate words 
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spoke all the poetry that was throbbing in 
his soul. 

** No, no, Julia, I feel to-night that those 
voices on the wind come from souls that have 
found their mates. They are singing love- 
songs. I shall ride ' the wiod that blows be- 
tween the worlds ' a thousand years, hunting 
for you, Julia, for with you I shall find 
peace." 

The room was almost dark ; but Myton saw 
the girl's lips and eyes and met her smile in 
a rapture. 

He made the flames leap up in the grate, 
and a few moments later he was at the door. 
He held her hand tightly and said only, 

" Well, good-by, Julia." 

She stood for a second watching him, and 
before she closed the door Myton came back 
He caught both her hands. 

"Ton will listen to my ghosts, not yours, 
on the wind while I am gone — ^won't you? 
Oh, Julia, Julia, I do want to be a good man 
for you." 

In another instant he had faced about and 
was walking down the lawn path into the 
night. 

Myton wrote Julia Fairbanks a letter at 
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self wishing to share with her the pleasures 
of his life at Washington. This gave tangi- 
ble substance to his hope to bring her back 
with him some day. He planned the life he 
would lead with her, speculated upon the 
people whom they would know, and weighed 
in fancy the probability of her admiration or 
her dislike for everything in the capital, from 
the Oongressionlal Library Building to the 
statue of Lincoln paying his laundry bill pear 
the City HalL 

In the meantime Myton was watching in- 
tently the senatorial contest progressing in 
his State. The Legislature which met in Jan- 
uary was controlled by Myton's party, and a 
senator of the opposite faith was at the end 
of his term. A dead-lock in the party caucus 
occurred. For sixty days Myton withstood the 
temptation that came in letters and telegrams, 
urging him, commanding him, pleading with 
him, to come home and help one side or an- 
other. His political judgment warned him 
away from the fight. But in the leonine days 
of early March, when he learned that Julia 
Fairbanks would visit an aunt at the State 
capital, Myton started homeward. 

The senatorial dead-lock in Myton's party 
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the Ladies* Auxiliary voted for all sorts of 
impossible candidates. 

When Myton arrived at the State capital 
he lounged through the upper corridors of the 
political hotel for an hour or so during the 
morning, sifting and weighing the gossip. It 
seemed to Myton that the personality of King 
was the strongest force in the crowd. Every- 
one was bending his energies either to help 
King or to hinder him — ^but it was always 
King that was under discussion. Myton noted 
curiously that men whom he had considered 
exactly honest and exceptionally intelligent 
were rallying with King, whose campaign was 
evidently a network of intrigue, and many of 
whose henchmen were branded in State pol- 
itics as venal and notoriously corrupt. But 
Myton was gauging men and measures by a 
recently acquired set of ideals. 

My ton's arrival at the State capital was the 
day's event. A morning paper declared that 
he would be the first piece of fresh meat that 
had been thrown into the menagerie for six 
weeks. Myton evaded reportorial questions 
about the senatorial situation so nicely that 
one reporter for an afternoon paper wrote My- 
ton up as "The Tar Baby," with King as 
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King, if he had chosen to become warden of 
the penitentiary, Myton would have worked 
with efficient enthusiasm. But for King in 
the United States Senate, Myton felt an ir- 
ritating moral revulsion which he could not 
define, and which was put in the shadow by 
the disquieting sense that it would be imprac- 
ticable to an important d^ree to make an 
enemy of King. When Myton gave a nega- 
tive nod to his head, he was about decided to 
use diplomacy. 

** All right, then, son, I need you. I have 
got to have you in this fight." This came 
after Eang had paced the room twice. His 
brown Irish eyes were poking about in My- 
ton's countenance trying to fix his gaze. 
Myton looked at him suddenly, and fancied 
that the brown eyes were kept from shifting 
by sheer force of will. Myton thought he would 
tell that to Julia Fairbanks, and he saw the 
dimple sink in her cheek. Smiling inwardly 
he damned King and replied : 

" What can I do. Colonel, I've expired, I'm 
cancelled. I ain't in it. Why don't you talk 
to the people now on earth ? " 

Myton looked at his watch when the parley 

began, and figured out that Julia Fairbanks 
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amusement dominated his caution and he 
gave King a left-over smile that was intended 
for Julia Fairbanks. King found encourage- 
ment, took a jug from the lower compartment 
of the wash-stand and began pouring brown 
liquor into a thick water-tumbler. 

"Here's a little somethin' pretty fair," said 
King, as he balanced the neck of the jug on 
the tumbler's edge. But Myton waved the 
liquor aside. King emptied the glass, smack- 
ing his lips to get the last drop. Myton had 
seen King in action before. The younger 
man's trained eye caught in the elder man's 
face certain unmistakable signs which indi- 
cated that the important part of the meeting 
was about to develop. The choppers and roll- 
ers and hammers and burnishers of Myton's 
mind were working with lightning speed, mak- 
ing a decision. They worked almost involun- 
tarily, and the motive that moved them was 
not ambition, nor discretion, but a high im- 
pulse. For the charm of Julia Fairbanks 
held him in a spell. King, with his hands 
locked behind him, paced the floor and con- 
tinued : 

" What's the matter with this proposition, 

Henry? Tou make me a senator and I'll 
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make yon a congressman. Yon can do it jnst 
as easy as roUin' off a log. And I can fence 
up that nomination hog-tight for you. Beale 
is beaten ; he's out of it, and you and I can 
get you that nomination on a silver platter." 

King's words grappled with Myton's 
impulse, and Julia Fairbanks's thrall was* 
almost broken. To return to Congress meant 
much to Henry Myton. 

There was a knock at the door. Before 
King opened it, he said, holding his hand on 
the door-knob : 

" Here come the cherubs. All you got to 
do is to stand by me and you go to Congress. 
What do you say, Henry? " 

The knocking was repeated. 

" It's all right, ain't it ? " asked King. 

Myton had risen and was leaning against a 
table. He was buttoning his square-cut, 
double-breasted coat. He replied : 

" Well, let 'em come in anyhow, and we'll 
talk it over." 

Haff and Norris entered. An embarrass- 
ing minute passed with trivial formalities. 
Then King plunged into the matter nearest 
his heart. 

" Gentlemen, I've got to have you with me 
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in this fight. Yon two bo js can make me a 
United States senator. If I am elected I 
shall owe you more than anyone else. My 
first obligation will be to you. You've heard 
a lot of rough things about me ; but did any- 
one ever tell you I'd lie? Don't you sup- 
pose that if I'd ever deserted a friend he 
would be here to accuse me now ? I know 
why you haven't voted for me. I couldn't 
convince you that all this stuff they've been 
peddling about me is lies. But you know 
Henry Myton. You know what he stands 
for. He has come all the way from Wash- 
ington to tell you just what kind of a fellow 
I am." Myton fixed his eyes upon King 
during the recital of the electioneering pat- 
ter, and thought of a soap fakir. For the 
moment King forgot his trick of looking his 
auditors in the face and looked at the floor. 
His hands sank deeper and deeper into his 
trousers pockets. He turned to Myton ; 
Haff and Morris followed with their eyes. 
They saw the two furrows that enclosed 
Myton's smile deepen, and a maze of little 
lines come out around his steely eyes. 

"Now, Mr. Myton," said King, "I want 

you to tell these men, who believe in you, 
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Myton picked one from the table, and, before 
Haff and Morris knew whether he was joking 
or in earnest, he had turned the lock and 
was in the hall doorway. There he heard 
King sneer : 

" You're a hell of a feller, now, ain't you? 
But I'll cure you of suckin' eggs, all right." 

Myton walked rapidly down the corridor, 
distributing an absent-minded smile to 
friends and foes and strangers alike. In an 
hour the story of what Myton had said of 
King had become the property of the gossips 
in the hotel lobby. 

Now, no one is so entirely ignorant of the 
motives that move men as the practical poli- 
tician — unless, perhaps, the impractical fellow 
in politics is to be reckoned with. So it 
happened that when Myton's throwing over 
of King made the young ex-congressman a 
prominent figure in the political situation, no 
one guessed the spring that had controlled 
his action. It was agreed that he was a 
power; that he had displayed unlooked-for 
courage and uncommon honesty. And there 
was a score of wild surmises about the selfish 
end he had in view when he declined to com- 
bine with King. 
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**Tes," replied Myton, "King is bad 
enough, bnt he is a prattling babe in infamy 
compared to old Barton who owns him. I've 
something to tell you to-night when I see 
you. I've been on the Jericho road to-day — 
fell among thieves." 

The girl laughed, " Well, just so you don't 
fall in with that King creature." 

When Myton left Julia Fairbanks at the 
door of her aunt's house, he felt that her 
words had justified his course with King. 

The afternoon slipped away and all the 
scenes of inteigue. rivalry, id strife that 
passed before Myton's eyes passed as the 
scenes upon a panorama. He was not 
moved from the mooring of his passion. He 
was longing for the night as the hart panteth 
for the water of the brooks. 

In the comer of the room wherein Myton 
waited for Julia Fairbanks stood a miniature 
figure of the Winged Victory. The mute 
figure, poised for fight, seemed to lift Myton 
upon its pinions. When he heard a rustle of 
sUks, he rose to a subordinate heaven. She 
entered, and some demi-god in the particular 
heaven wherein Myton sojourned turned on 
all the splendors of a transcendent electrical 
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display. And then Myton and Julia Fair- 
banks rose to another heaven — the heaven 
where journeys end in lovers meeting. 

Half an hour later, when Myton's eyes and 
those of Julia Fairbanks had become accus- 
tomed to the bright light of their new para- 
dise of betrothal, they were sitting in front of 
the fire in the grate and My ton was saying : 

"Julia, do you know you have been with 
me all day — Whelping me to be a better man 
than I could have been a year ago." The 
girl's hand was clasped in Myton's. The 
sense of possession was so strong in him that 
when Julia Fairbanks shook her head in pro- 
test, Myton all but forgot his pride in his 
self -conquest. 

" Yes," he continued, " I could have told a 
lie about King to-day that would have sent 
me back to Congress and King to the Senate. 
But I would have deceived my friends and 
would have betrayed the faith they put in 
me ; probably a year ago I would have done 
just what King wanted me to do, but, Julia, 
dear, you were with me. Your ideals braced 
me. 

While Myton told his story, Julia Fair- 
banks listened in two selves — in a normal 
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shifted restlessly in her chair. She knitted 
her brow and said, refieotively : '^ Can he 
keep you out of that nomination, Henry ? " 

" Yes, I suppose he can," Myton answered. 

He was surprised to find himself harboring 
a vague feeling that he had fumbled in some 
way. He asked : ^' You think I did right, 
don't you, Julia? " 

Myton saw the gray wings of a doubt flit 
across Julia Fairbanks's face. She leaned 
forward with her chin in her hand, and her 
finger beating her lips nervously. Her large 
brown eyes met Myton's caressingly before 
she answered: ''You are a good, brave man, 
Henry." Her voice dropped to a meditative 
monotone as she went on: ''But you pay 
such a dear price for your courage." 

Myton laughed and replied : " Honesiy in 
poUtics is generaUy considered a luxury for a 
poor man." 

Julia Fairbanks laughed with her lover. 

"Oh, I wish you could go back," and 
then she added, "I suppose Eling is very 
angry." 

" Of course he*s angry and of course I'll go 

back some time. The anti-King fellows are 

going to give me a complimentary vote in the 
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serpent's primer. She opened the next book, 
and read. 

" Henry, wouldn't it be well for you to go 
back soon — ^I mean very soon, while your 
prestige still holds ? " 

Myton had risen and was walking the floor 
with his fingers locked behind him when he 
answered, '* Perhaps." He found a footstool 
and put it close to her, where he could sit 
with his head against her chair-arm and 
look into the fire. 

Julia Fairbanks took up her words where 
Myton had cut them. '' It would be so good 
to go back now, while we are both young, 
before we are jaded; with the zest of life 
still keen in us." 

Myton touched her hand reverently. " We 
shall always be young, Julia, we shall never 
be jaded so long as we have each other." 

"Henry, dearest, I don't want you to 
spend the best of your life in the Bidge. I 
wish there was some way you could fix it up 
honorably with King." 

Before he could reply she bent toward him 
and touched his cheek shyly with her fingers. 
Her touch struck the pendulum of his heart 
and set it jumping. She smiled down upon 
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hers through half-shnt lids. Words were in- 
adequate and the wind spoke for them. 

She let her hands rest upon his shoulders 
and askedy with gentle earnestness : " Can't 
you fix it up with King ? Some way, honor- 
ably ? " She pitched her voice with the wind 
and crooned with it: ^' Think of Pleasant 
Eidge, Henry, dreary, dead, desolate; and 
then of the life you are leaving, with all its 
opportunities, all its riches. In the Bidge, 
you are buried; in Washington, you are a 
power for good. Can't you do more good in 
Congress, Henry, than King can do harm ? 
I want you to be my great man." 

Myton saw through a glass darkly. Yet 
he saw the vivid red of two half-closed lips, 
a new light beam alluringly in the eyes he 
loved and felt — and that was the last of him 
— the frankincense of his sweetheart's breath 
upon his face. His lips made the words: 
" I'll do any thing in the world for you, JuUa." 

Her hands slipped from his shoulders, 
her fingers met and her arms were about 
his neck, and she answered : " Won't you fix 
it up with King, some way — honorably ? to- 
morrow ? " 

My ton's arms drew her closer. The world 
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in a lowered tone : " Colonel, will you meet 
me at Barton's office in half an hour ? I'm 
going down there, and I want to talk to you." 

King knew that Myton was in earnest. 
There was a grip about Myton*s cigar that 
held a painful reminder for King of his recent 
meeting with Myton. A mutual friend join- 
ing them chaffed Myton and King about 
their candidacies, and King found no oppor- 
tunity to answer Myton's question. But 
when Myton entered Barton's office he found 
King there. While the three men were in 
the threshold of their conference, the spidery 
little eyes of Barton crawled over Myton with 
revolting familarity. This irritated Myton. 
Perhaps Barton knew that he could force 
Myton to come to a point with his business 
before Myton was ready, for Myton plunged 
into the object of the conference after wasting 
but a few minutes. 

^'I am in this senatorial race to stay; I 

can get forty-seven votes to-night on the first 

ballot. Colonel King is at the end of his 

rope. He is not as strong as he was two 

days ago. He can't be nominated. I can 

be. I need six votes. You gentlemen have 

got them. Can I have them ? " 
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premonitory sounds that told of Julia Fair- 
banks's approach. 

She came to Myton with her head poised 
for the crown of her coming glory. Her eyes 
beamed^ her cheeks glowed; her lips were 
parted and her countenance shone with the 
vanity of triumph that was palpitating her 
nerves. Her crinkly black hair was knotted 
high upon her head. A little pulse throb- 
bing in her bare white throat was a visible 
sign of her spiritual exultation. The white 
wool house-dress that she wore was girdled 
under her arms with white ribbon ; from it the 
lines of drapery that fell to the hem of the gar- 
ment suggested rather than traced her figure. 
She might have stepped from a picture. 

On the threshold she greeted him with 
** Senator," and put the essence of her pride 
in a smile. 

The smile and her greeting stung him. 
Another instant she was in his arms. He did 
not speak ; but looked deeply into his sweet- 
heart's eyes, and for all his remorse Henry 
Myton thrilled with the kiss she gave him ; 
but a minute later he shuddered away from 
her and cried : 

"No, no, Julia, go away from me — ^I'm 
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hard practice ; it is not hereditary ; it may not 
be learned at school; it comes only after 
diligent practical work. Women and preach- 
ers often fail in temporal affairs for the same 
reason: Their morals are beautiful, but 
ansemio. They are athletes who have ex- 
hausted the literature of the subject, but lack 
gymnastic exercise. 

*^ However, there should be no cause for 
discouragement. Woman was emancipated 
only yesterday. She must not be expected 
to live a miracle. She must fail and fail. 
Her very shortcomings are signs of future 
success. She is trying — that is a great thing. 
For what is our failure here but a triumph's 
evidence for the fulness of the days ? " 
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WITH the reporter it was only the mat- 
ter of a Sunday story. If Oongressman 
Thomas Wharton had not been elected United 
States Senator the day before, the story that 
Sunday would have been a sanitary article 
imder the head '' A Little Italy is a Danger- 
ous Thing." But with Senator-elect Wharton 
it was a matter of some moment to have a city 
reporter come down to one's home on the 
eight o'clock train in the morning and stay 
until the six-thirty train in the evening, tak* 
ing an inventory of one's goods and chattels, 
intellectual equipment, moral endowment, 
and preyious condition of servitude. In his ca- 
pacity of cataloguer the reporter made mental 
note of the masterpieces of art in Whaiiion's 
library-the campaign picture of Blaine and 
Logan, a dust-stained steel engraving repre- 
senting the Lincoln family, apparently glued 
about a marble-topped centre-table; also 

portraits of Hereford royalty by Cecil Pal- 
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hand held a cigar. As he talked the reporter 
wondered jnst how much of Wharton's double 
chin and crescent-shaped vest the managing 
editor would leave in the copy if the reporter 
told the truth about them. Wharton was 
sajring: 

'' The trouble with the East is, they're get- 
ting flabby. They don't get enough hard 
knocks. Take the Eastern fellows in Con- 
gress. Why, not one in ten of the younger 
set ever went barefooted. They've lived in 
steam-heated flats and ridden around in 
street-cars all their lives. They can't stick to 
a fight. They're what you fellows call effete. 
Look at the pickle that Harvard puts on a 
boy. You can spot a boy from Harvard as 
far as you can see him. He has a kind of 
highty-tighty air, sniffs at his country, and 
tolerates his universe. If I ever had a boy 
come home with that Harvard pickle on him 
rd put him into the chamber- work depart- 
ment of a livery stable till he got so he could 
say his prayers and take off his hat to the 
flag." 

Wharton threw It leg over the low arm of 
his chair, opened his half-shut eyes, grinned 
at the reporter, and added : " Don't you put 
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that in the paper. There's a little bunch of 
Harvard in the Senate, and I may need it in 
my basiness." The reporter assented and 
Wharton cut in with : 

*' Yep, son, sugar catches more flies than 
vinegar." 

" Do you want to talk Civil Service, Sena- 
tor T* questioned the reporter, as he mentally 
stored away Wharton's epigram to use in 
some other part of the interview. 

Wharton rose and paced the room twice, 
with his cigar in his teeth and his hands deep 
in his trousers pockets. 

"I dunno-anything wrong with this: 
say that the thing that threatens this coun- 
try is political apathy. Citizens pay too 
much attention to business and not enough 
to poUtics-and then ask how you're going 
to get more interest in politics by taking all 
the offices away from the people and putting 
them in cold-storage. Get my idea?" 

The reporter nodded. 

" Well, if you think it's any good, trim it 

up. Tell 'em it's all right to holler about a 

public office being a private snap, but ask how 

the registration is going to be kept up in the 

ward if mansions in the skies are to be the 
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less and less frequently to salve his con- 
science, was no longer an act of volition with 
Wharton. He lived in hotels at Washington, 
while his family lived at home on the farm in 
the outskirts of Baxter. Wharton grew mel- 
low and cynical in his cast of thought, yet 
there were times when he recalled his youth- 
ful visions and hoped against hope that the 
day would come when he might realize them. 
In the meantime he controlled his district 
machine, and his party's national organiza- 
tion oiled the machine well with fat fried from 
concerns east of the Alleghanies which were 
affected by Wharton's attitude upon impor- 
tant congressional committees* 

For Wharton was a power in the House* 
He was known as an efficient man, which be- 
ing translated means that he was a proficient 
log-roller, and that he had reduced mutual 
back-scratching to a fine art. His strong 
hold as a congressman was in pensions. He 
framed a pension law which made his name 
hated in the East, but made it sacred at the 
camp-fires and bean-dinners in the West, 
where the soldiers took their free homesteads 
after Appomattox. 

In his last ecmgressiQiifll fig^t he spoit 
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pantry door demanding that nothing shall go 
to the table until it is divided. The devil 
helped Wharton to make the jump. After 
he took the jump Wharton concerned him- 
self with the interests of Wharton first, and 
considered his constituents afterward. The 
creeping moral paralysis, which had been 
atrophying his nature for a dozen years, be- 
gan to manifest itself in various ways. When 
a circuit judge in Wharton's neighborhood, 
ambitious for promotion, appointed a receiver 
for a railroad in Wharton's State, Wharton 
managed to own profit-bearing stock in the 
concerns which furnished the receiver with 
supplies. When a railroad desired an exten- 
sion of time for earning its land grant, Whar- 
ton's broker and the law department of the 
railroad had to discuss a great many things 
which came under the head of "that matter." 
It happened sometimes that Wharton's broker 
bought sugar feUcitously, and sold silver with 
unusual luck. And the devil, whom Wharton 
had found in a mask, used to pull it aside fre- 
quently and wink gayly at the Senator, who 
would pat his rotund vest and smile, seeming. 
ly to himself but really at the Old Boy, and 

Bay to his private secretary, " Well, Bob, we 
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evaporated before his eyes. One day late in 
May a small financial tornado struck Wall 
Street. It began in B. B. T. and spread to 
every industrial stock on the market. Whar- 
ton's collateral at that time had been reduced 
to its lowest terms, and he had nothing but 
the industrial stocks to offer. When the day 
closed wheat had gone skyward, and not a 
banking concern in Wall Street, New Street, 
Exchange Place, or lower Broadway would ac- 
cept as collateral a single stock that Wharton 
had put in his broker's hands. The New 
York broker could not reach Wharton during 
the mad hour when industrial stocks were 
being pounded down. The broker had to pro- 
tect himself. Wharton's stocks were thrown 
under the hammer. They did not realize 
enough to pay the margins on his wheat or- 
ders. His note went to protest, and when the 
day closed Tom Wharton's fortune was gone. 
The latter years of Wharton's life had been 
spent out of partnerships and away from close 
companions. His very greed had isolated 
him, and so when misfortune befell him he 
could turn to no friendly hand for help. His 
family had departed from him in all but the 

outer semblance, and he was absolutely alone 
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promised to confer with someone whom he 
called '* his people " to see if they would meet 
Wharton's $75,000 ultimatum. 

"Well," asked Curt festively of Wharton as 
the two men walked down the corridor, " have 
you concluded to be decent ? " 

Wharton tried to see into the recesses of 
the lobbyist's mind as he replied, gruffly : 
" I'm right where I was. It's that or noth- 
ing. I'm going to make a speech to-day that 
will fix you fellows so you'll wish I'd sunk 

your wires six miles in instead of twenty 

inches under the street level. Come up and 
hear it," he snapped over his shoulder. 

" All right, Senator," laughed Curt, " blaze 
away. Tell Bob Dunning to come up to the 
gallery and we'll enjoy it together." 

Wharton turned into his committee-room. 
Dunning, the private secretary,was there. He 
greeted Wharton with a look that matched all 
of the senator's anxiety. Wharton nodded 
and said : " You're to go up in the gallery 
with Curt. I think he's going to come to 
time. But I'm going on with my speech un- 
less he does — 111 show 'em, G — D — 'em. 
It's the first thing up this morning." 

Wharton swung into the Senate chamber 
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editorial which announced Senator Wharton, 
the Tribune of the People, as a presidential 
possibility in 1900. He knew the piece by 
heart and it was manna to his rayening soul 
in times of trouble. The conductor stopped 
the car with a "Here you are, Senator." 
Wharton walked to a flat-house near by and 
entered with a latch-key. No one greeted 
him, and he lay down on a couch in the par- 
lor with his hand-satchel for a pillow. Whar- 
ton slept like a log. At six o'clock a servant, 
bringing in the last edition of the Star^ awak- 
ened him. Glancing over the heads on the 
news page this item attracted him : 

COMPANIES COMBINE. 

Two Electric Liqht Companies Consoli- 
dated THIS Morning. 

NEW COMPANY SWALLOWED BY OLD. 

Capitalization over •1,000,000 and Politics 
Caafled the Union. 

Av Inyxstioation Likblt. 

Wharton's vision skipped nervously down 
the column. He saw that the consolidation 
had been accomplished before the hour of his 
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speech. Then his eyes stopped roaming as 
he read these words under a sub-head : 

HINT AT A HOLD-UP. 

^*T}o a reporter for the Star, President 
Williams gave out the following statement, 
which he had dictated to his stenographer 
and revised before letting it pass out of his 
hands: * There is room for but one electric 
company here. For some time the matter of 
consolidation has been talked of. During 
the last twenty-four hours, however, it has 
become imperative. The situation this morn- 
ing is this : either to unite and fight the ban- 
dits who had planned to rifle our treasury, or 
being separate to stand and deliver to every 
brigand with a legislative club who chooses 
to come out on a dark night. The books of 
the old company contain some interesting en- 
tries, and I believe that no confidence is vio- 
lated by the assertion that the wires will not 
be laid underground.' " 

When Wharton finished the paragraph his 
mouth was open and his eyes distended. A 
pulse in his head was beating madly, and he 
breathed like a stunned ox. He saw his face 
in the mirror. It was purple and it seemed 
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final ?** snapped Williams like the click of a 
trigger. Wharton gazed at Williams for a mo- 
ment before replying. Wharton took off his 
coat and vest, with a mumbled apolc^y about 
the heat. He paced the floor, occasionallj run- 
ning his fingers through his hair. A slump of 
all his powers was upon him. He answered : 

** I just don't see how I can. I invested 
every dollar I had to-day in a little scheme, 
and I'm in the red at the bank dear up to the 
Umit now." 

" Give me your note then, sir," returned 
Williams. Wharton saw that he must gain 
time and said : *^ Lookee here, let's settle this 
thing up in the morning. We're both excited 
now, and we better cool off." Williams shook 
his head and Wharton asked : '* Why not ?" 
Williams spoke : 

" Senator Wharton, there must be a definite 
settlement of this thing right now. The Fost 
wants an interview with me about this mat- 
ter, and I am to answer them to-night at elev- 
en o'clock. If the books don't balance then, 
I shall explain why they don't balance." He 
tore a sheet of paper from a pad upon which 
he was writing and said to Wharton : 

"There's the note." 
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A silenoe fell. Then Wharton turned to Felt 
and spoke in a calmer Toice, but with his face 
still twitching: ''Lookee here. Felt, let's 
you and me fix this thing up. If you want 
anything, ask for it like a man." Felt did 
not answer, and Wharton walked around the 
room with his hands behind him for nearly a 
minute. He took a cigar from the desk in 
front of Williams and lighted it mechanically^ 
striking the match on the side of his leg. 
Felt and Williams watched him in silence as 
he paced the longitude of the room three 
times. He stopped and cast his bloodshot 
eyes on Felt and said : " Of course I hain't 
got no blue stripe down my belly, and a lot of 
you fellows back here who have think I'm a 
social leper." Wharton shook his head ma- 
jestically at Felt as he continued : '^ But out 
West, sir — out in God's country — there are 
several million people who believe in Tom 
Wharton. They give me reason to hope for 
something bigger than the United States 
Senate. The time may come before long 
when I can help you a good deal. But that's 
neither here nor there now. Come right 
down to first principles — what you got agin 
me ? Say what you want right out and you 
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When Wharton finally got hold of his nerves 
he said, weakly : 

" You're young, Senator Felt. You're an 
educated man. You have the advantage of 
me — for I am old. I am an ignorant old man, 
and you can make fine speeches against me. 
All right, go ahead ; ruin me ; but is it such a 
great thing to whip an old man ? " Felt did 
not reply and dropped into a chair near Will- 
iams. Wharton rose heavily. ** Is there no 
way I can make you see this — like I do ? " he 
asked. Felt shook his head. Wharton looked 
appealingly at Williams, whose eyes were 
downcast. The silence grew painful. Whar- 
ton's hand groped for the door-knob. He 
hesitated for a moment, then said, awkwardly : 

" Well, gentlemen, I guess I'll have to bid 
you good-night." 

Before midnight Wharton stumbled into a 
Turkish bath with the daze of the combat 
upon him. By ten o'clock the next morning, 
after he had deadened an agonizing headache 
with antipyrine, a maudlin logic had con- 
vinced him that Senator Felt was a stock- 
holder in the Consolidated Electric Light 
Company, and that his greed as a stockholder 

to get the $75,000 back was stimulated by his 
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ambition as a senator to get a new lease of 
life by defeating the Wharton service pension 
bill. Wharton was satisfied with his own 
shrewdness, but the stupid smile he wore at 
the thought of his penetration of -Felt's busi- 
ness acumen faded into a frightened stare 
as the recollection of Felt's voice swept over 
him. In the hotel corridors and in the street 
he fancied that he heard his name spoken in 
derision, and imagined that bis back was the 
target at which every eye was shooting curious 
and malicious darts. He hurried through the 
Capitol building and into his committee-room 
like a coward under fire. 

"Bob," mumbled Wharton to his private 
secretary, " did you see that piece in the Star 
last night?" 

Wharton's heavy fingers were cluttering 
the mail upon his desk as he spoke. When 
Dunning replied affirmatively, Wharton ques- 
tioned : 

"Anything more in the morning papers 
about it ? " 

" Nothing very much — about the same," an- 
swered Dunning. 

"Mention any names?" asked Wharton 
quickly. 
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" Not exactly. "Want to see the Post ? It 
has the most to say." 

Wharton answered with a negative grunt 
and tried in vain to call the Thompson woman 
at three different telephone numbers. For 
the inebriated syllogisms of his Ic^c had per- 
suaded him that if he could get the school"^' 
bonds to Williams, to secure the note. Felt 
would be placated and the threatened blow 
averted. This conviction grew upon him until 
it became a mania, and at noon he sent Dun- 
ning out to the house on the green-car line for 
the valise containing the bonds. When he re- 
turned empty-handed, and when Wharton 
could not iGbid the Thompson woman by tele- 
phone again, he damned her and her kind 
almost vigorously. At lunch he put into the 
coal-box of his physical machine an astonish- 
ingly large quantity of soft-shell crabs and 
much whiskey — even much for Senator Whar- 
ton, to whom half a pint in an hour was an 
adult's dose. All the morning he had dreaded 
to enter the Senate Chamber as a condemned 
man dreads to look at his gallows. But 
Wharton was shrewd enough to know that he 
must not skulk. The liquor made him reck- 
less, even as he hoped it would. He stalked 
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hugged that comfort with drunken affection, 
and reminded his more bibulous associates 
of the poker party that had been arranged 
for the approaching night at the house where 
he had left the yalise with the bonds. Be- 
cause a subconscious fear was upon Wharton 
he telephoned to Williams many times that 
afternoon between four and six to assure him 
that the bonds would be delivered that even- 
ing. But the house on the green-car line did 
not answer the telephone, and at dusk Whar- 
ton took Dunning to get the valise and de- 
liver the bonds to Williams. 

While Dunning waited in the hall of the 
Thompson woman's house he heard this dia- 
logue upstairs ; what the preliminaries were 
he did not know, but when the voice of the 
woman rose he heard her say : 

" Well, if I needed the money I needed it. 
The bonds were here, so I soaked 'em." 

Then the man's voice — Wharton's voice — 
spoke unpleasant things. Dunning could 
not see Wharton's face, nor could he tell what 
Wharton did. But the woman's strident voice 
broke in : 

** You drunken old coward ! Don't you 

raise your hand again. It will be better for 
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you to lose twice the $50,000 that I got on 
'em than to try that trick on me." 

Other things passed which need not be 
set down here, and when Tom Wharton de- 
scended to the hall he was dizzy and felt 
for his steps cautiously. But he looked into 
hell without blinldng and he said to Dun- 
ning: 

** You needn't wait, Bob, I'll fix it up in the 
morning." 

He knew that with the bonds he had stolen 

from his State treasury, pawned by a woman 

like the Thompson woman and unredeemed 

by him, whatever Senator Felt might say 

about the electric company's bribery case 

could not matter much. So Wharton gripped 

his consciousness by the roots of it and 

averted a panic. But over and over rang 

Felt's parting words : ** with the doors of the 

penitentiaiy banging at yonr heels » In 

Wharton's ears they clanged like the din of 

some monster gong, as he played the cards 

that night. Fear twisted his nerves tighter 

and tighter. When a telephone-bell tinkled 

he was abject with terror until it had rung off. 

When he caught other players peering into 

his face, as is the habit of poker players, 
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Wharton winced and the gong in his head 
clamored louder than ever. 

It was long after midnight, and the cham- 
pagne-backet had come and gone many times. 
But the cut-glass decanter with the brown 
liquor did not leave Wharton's elbow, and by 
three o'clock his face was a sickly white, and 
his eyes were sparkling. Wharton was deal- 
ing the cards. He had passed around once, 
when suddenly he tossed a card into the air, 
then threw his face upward, with an indescrib- 
able look of resentful anger upon his feat- 
ures. But his eyes were wild and staring, 
and his head dropped to the table with a 
thump. When they wiped the froth from his 
mouth Tom Wharton was dead. 
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PLEASANT BIDGE, in Hancock Comity, 
at the close of the eighties, was a prairie 
Tillage. The prairie of the town merged into 
the prairie of the country, and only a wall of 
sunflowers upon the abandoned *' additions " 
marked the line of distinction between plain 
and village. And because there was no other 
means of support in Hancock County than 
farming, each of the 10,000 people there 
was a sky-gazer. The community, the State, 
the whole Missouri valley west of Omaha, was 
so closely united in a fraternity of weather- 
worship, that the wind blowing over the 
prairie bore either a dirge or a hosanna to aU 
who heard it. The great valley had been 
settled in the seventies, the settlers had bor- 
rowed money in the eighties, mortgages fell 
due in the early nineties, and everyone had 
more land than he could farm closely and 
more debt than he could handle conveniently. 

In '90, when spring came, a crop of despair 
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in his farm for enough cash to move to town, 
where he opened a real estate and insurance 
office. He barely made a living, but he be- 
came known as the town infidel, and his lank 
figure was familiar on the streets, where, on 
Saturday afternoons, he enjoyed wrangling 
over religion. He quoted Voltaire and Tom 
Paine and Bob IngersoU with a glibness which 
too often put to rout in public the ministers 
whose standard histories and works of fiction 
Gregg borrowed in private. Whenever there 
was a third party in county politics, Gregg 
was foremost in it. Once he ran for the 
Legislature on the Greenback ticket, and 
once for the State Senate on the Prohibition 
ticket. But the vote he polled was too small 
to report in the returns by precincts. 

When the Farmers' Alliance formed, Gregg 
took to it as a duck takes to water ; and be- 
cause it was a weakness of the cause to give 
a patient ear to sound and fury, the Alliance 
in Hancock County found in Gregg its natural 
leader. Men who had laughed at him for 
nearly a generation, saw in their laughter 
only evidence that they had been blinded by 
the Money Power. And women who had 

taught their children to hurry by Gregg on 
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ins' to the outfit that comes down the Wolf 
Creek branch in a special car, eatin' terrapin 
and drinkin' high wines and lyin' awake 
nights oyer the terrible moral state of the 
peasantry." 

Then Gregg would break forth again in a 
laugh that sounded like a rip-saw in a kno^ 
and slap his hat on his thigh and go on down 
the street looking for another crowd, hoping 
to find someone who would open an argu- 
ment. He was loaded for argument. He 
carried with him the kit and accoutrements 
of the Alliance lecturer — a small legal tender 
note with the '' exception clause " upon it, a 
copy of a rare old bogie, the ** Hazzard cir- 
cular," that told how the crime of 1873 was 
committed, a copy of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the Constitution of the 
United States. He also had a book of statist 
tics, that indicated the prices of silver, of 
wheat and of pig iron from the year of the 
flood till the day of judgment, or thereabout. 

Therefore when the Alliance people needed 
a congressional district organizer, they chose 
Gregg for the place, and even as Peter 
dropped his nets, Gregg left home and busi- 
ness to follow the call. By April he was 
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journeying over a territory larger than the 
State of Massachusetts, organizing the people 
by school districts into phalanxes to fight the 
oppressors. 

This movement was not Gregg's nor was 
it within human control. It was a fanati- 
cism like the crusades. Inde^d the delusion 
that was working on the people took the form 
of religious frenzy. Sacred hymns were 
torn from their pious tunes to give place to 
words which deified the cause and made gold 
— and all its symbols, capital, wealth, plutoc- 
racy — diabolical. At night, from 10,000 little 
white school-house windows, lights twinkled 
back vain hope to the stars. For the thou- 
sands who assembled under the school-house 
lamps believed that when their Legislature 
met and their Governor was elected, the 
millennium would come by proclamation. 
They sang their barbaric songs inuurhythmic 
jargon, with something of the same mad faith 
that inspired the martyrs going to the stake. 
Far into the night the voices rose, women's 
voices, children's voices, the voices of old 
men, of youths and of maidens rose on the 
ebbing prairie breezes as the crusaders of the 

revolution rode home, praising the people's 
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will as though it were God's will and cursing 
wealth for its iniquity. It was a season of 
shibboleths and fetishes and slc^ans. Sea- 
son slept and the passions — ^jealousy, covet- 
ousness, hatred — ^ran amuck, and who ever 
would check them was crucified in public 
contumely. 

When spring closed much speaking had 
made Dan Gregg proficient, and his e^jnest- 
ness and enthusiasm gave him eloquence. 
The fees he received as Alliance district 
organizer provided him with the best income 
he had ever enjoyed, and when his County 
Alliance put out a non-partisan County ticket, 
Gregg strengthened himself by refusing every 
nomination on the list His faith in the 
movement grew. He quit jibing at the peo- 
ple and from telling them that they would 
accomplish nothing, he began to promise 
much. For the germ of the mental madness 
was working on him. He signed the call for 
the non-partisan convention in his congres- 
sional district and presided at the convention 
which put up a horse-trader to run against 
Henry Myton for Congress. Gregg's ideas 
dominated the congressional platform, which 

had some of Karl Marx in it, a little Louis 
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Home stopped in front of the party and ser- 
enaded Gregg. And at the climax of the har- 
mony Mrs. Baring caught Gh^gg staring at her 
with a barbaric curiosity that she did not un- 
derstand. The fine exhalation of Mrs. Bar- 
ing's femininity, expressed in the algebraic 
terms of a well-gowned, well-groomed woman, 
was soothing Gregg's nerves like a perfumed 
breath. This much Mrs. Baring knew, that 
the music delighted him, and that he seemed 
to be m anguish for some power to release his 
gratification. 

When Gregg made his speech from the 
Capitol steps Mrs. Baring could not get rid of 
the impression that he was an actor in a play, 
an understudy for some great actor's charac- 
terization of Marat. The spectacle was nerve- 
racking. The lines were passionate. The act- 
or's business was realistic; but to Mrs. Baring 
it was always Dan Gregg cast as Marat. After 
the harangue was finished, while the mob was 
milling in the State-house yard, Gregg turned 
to Mrs. Baring and said : 

" Well, madam, don't you think the great 
plain people have risen — by this time ? " 

"Oh, yes indeed," she answered gayly. 
*' There is no doubt of that. Why, do you 
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public from the moment that the chairman of 
the State Conventioii introduced him as the 
Abraham Lincoki of the Missouri Yallej. 
When McCord called Gregg a man of destiny, 
this proclamatorj air began to breathe through 
his private conversation. He shook his head 
significantly even in delivering opinions about 
the weather. On election night he paced the 
floor in McCord's office at the State Central 
Committee's head-quarters and for two hours 
heard, almost without comment, returns which 
verified McCord's prediction. Gregg looked 
at the world through squinting eyes. At 
eleven o'clock he rose, and running his fin- 
gers through his hair, said ponderously, so 
that the reporters might hear : 

^'Men, the American people have risen. 
Bevolution, peaceful if it may be, but revolu- 
tion irresistible — has begtm. There is much 
work ahead of us all. I am going to bed." 

He tossed his head as he emphasized " I " 
and stalked out of the room. It seemed to 
him that he had made an impressive exit. 

The next morning McCord came to Gregg's 

room carrying an armful of morning papers 

with Gregg's pictures on the front pages, 

three columns wide. Gregg, at a mirror, was 
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hooking up his black ready-made tie. When 
he looked up from the pictures his eyes were 
glittering and his cheeks flushed. He faced 
McCord and said : 

** Mac, what do you suppose all this means ? 
A year ago I was peddling insurance in a little 
old grave-yard of a town, a curb-stone broker 
in defunct hopes. To-day I am elected gov- 
ernor of a commonwealth, with a great popu- 
lar movement at my back." Gregg's voice 
dropped and he wagged his head as he con- 
tinued : 

" Mac, I have always scoffed at the idea that 
there is a God, but I may be wrong." His 
voice deepened as he said : '' Do you know, 
Mac, rd try to pray for light if I wasn't 
ashamed." 

McCord did not reply, but looked away as 
a man should at such times. 

''Do you remember, Mac, that fellow who 
introduced me to the State Convention as the 
Abraham Lincoln of the Missouri Valley ? " 

McCord nodded. 

'' Lincoln was a failure in life, too, for a 

while, wasn't he? Well, maybe there is a 

destiny for — ^f or — for all of us, Mac ? " He 

smiled apologetically as he added: ''You 
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know there is a line of Ironquill's, been sing- 
ing in my head all through this thing, and I 
can't get it out : 

'* I am the child of fate, 
What doth it matter me—" 

McCord began gathering np the papers and 
laughed. 

" What we both need, I fancy, is a little 
less manifest destiny on dreams and a little 
more eggs on toast. Come on to breakfast, 
Gregg." 

A month later Gregg sat three mortal days 
in the parlor of his home at Pleasant Bidge, 
with his feet locked around the l^s of the 
centre-table trying to write his inaugural ad** 
dress. It was to be his first public document 
and he was so impressed that for the life of 
him he could not get further than, " We are 
on the verge of a great social and economic 
crisis. The old order has been swept away.** 
On the morning of the fourth day he sent a 
telegram asking Dick Turner of the Post to 
come to Pleasant Ridge. And Dick Turner 
came to be Gregg's private secretary. Mr. 
Turner went home, took down his " Bartlett's 
Quotations" and his "Dictionary of My- 
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be greatly awed, apologized nervonslj that she 
supposed she ought to have got her some new 
teeth, but that she had been putting it off for 
two years and had just never got around to ib 

The inaugural occasion was worthy of 
Gregg's best effort For the whole countiy 
was watching in a kind of awed amazement 
for the dreadful things Dan Gr^g woidd do. 
Gregg knew this and he used the situation 
as a dramatic accessory to make his address 
and the inaugural scene effective. Mrs. Bar- 
ing thought Marat was admirably done. 
There was a fine repression about the busi- 
ness — speaking again theatrically — that 
struck Mrs. Baring as artistic to a high de- 
gree. Yet Gregg's voice repeating the oath 
of office left a quiver in her nerves. 

After inauguration day, Mrs. Gregg went 
back to Pleasant Bidge. She said that 
she and the Gt)vemor didn't like to take the 
children out of school — they were doing so 
well. Gregg did not go to Pleasant Bidge 
during the winter session of the Legislature, 
and Mrs. Gregg came up only once. 

By the end of his first week as governor, 
Gregg had promised, unwittingly, but with 
much pomp, one office to three candidates, 
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ing to do. The Oregg administration settled 
down to a routine, and Gregg's party papers 
b^an to abuse him as party papers have been 
abusing governors since the world began. 
Life for Governor Gregg was nearly idyllic. 
Scarcely a week passed that he did not de- 
liver what he considered an epoch-making 
speech, and the Oause called him to many 
States. His picture was taken so many 
times that he thought that some day the State 
Historical Society would have to devote an 
entire room to his photographs. He didn't 
have time to listen to complaints. Dick 
Turner was discovering that a good place for 
State newspapers with articles in them abus- 
ing Gregg, was in the waste-basket. And 
Gregg was settling down to live happily ever 
after 1 

McCord took Gregg in hand socially. Gov- 
ernors of Western States rarely find them- 
selves in what may be called the best society 
circles. Society in the West is organized out 
of politics. The nearest approach Gregg made 
to society was when McCord took the Gov- 
ernor, and occasionally Dick Turner, to the 
dinners which Mrs. Baring was giving to her 
brother, George Evans, the State Auditor. To 
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notio slogans brought forth no response. The 
fetishes ceased to terrify. The lamps in the 
school-houses were not lighted. The sound 
of voices in the night hushed, and the blind- 
ing fanaticism that enveloped the people rose 
like a cloud of locusts, and men saw things 
in theur true order and in real relations to 
one another. Heaven, that permitted the pes- 
tilence to rage, knows what brought it, and 
what took it away. But Gregg, who saw 
through a glass darkly, thought all the world 
was mad as he was, and he raved through his 
second campaign in a fine frenzy. But 
McCord, who remained chairman of the State 
Central Committee, felt what he could not de- 
fine, and dared not tell Gregg, that the party 
was waning. There were crowds, of course, 
at the meetings; there was applause after the 
oratorical climaxes ; there was even talk here 
and there of new converts in the towns. But 
the old enthusiasm, the wild, reckless ecstasy 
was gone. The party organization was more 
perfect — but McCord could not help feeling 
that it was hope of spoils rather than zeal to 
bring about the great reformation that was 
moving the committeemen. They were com- 
mitteemen, not disciples, who replied to his 
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of war behind Camegie*s barricades. Capital 
has appealed from brain to brawn, from right 
to might. To-day the barricade is between two 
armies. To-morrow the barricade will fall and 
there will be but one army, determined, 
inviilnerable, arrayed against capitalistic op- 
pression. The fires of battle melted the 
shackles that Lincoln struck from 4,000,000 
slaves. Li the fires of the coming battle 
some man of destiny will arise and strike 
the shackles from 50,000,000 white slaves in 
America. Who that man of destiny will be 
no one knows ; but Andrew Carnegie is his 
imperial Caesar, John C. Friok his Herod, 
and Terence V. Powderly is the voice crying 
in the wilderness." 

When the stenographer was taking the last 
sheet from the typewriting machine, Gregg 
saw Mrs. Baring passing his office door, going 
to her brother's office. She looked in as he 
looked up, and they shook hands on the 
threshold with, " Well, well, so you're back 
are you," and " Come right in, I've been 
wanting to see you all the afternoon." After 
the little commotion of greeting had sub- 
sided, Gregg dismissed the stenographer and 

Mrs. Baring found herself sitting in a chair, 
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the State f oand that the Qregg revolation was 
not forthooming, that capital was not to be 
declared contraband by proclamation, the 
more radical revolutionists began to sneer, 
while those whom he called the plutocrats 
jeered at Gregg and his work. After Gregg 
was nominated for a second term, the atti- 
tude of the people, as Mrs. Baring perceived 
it, began to worry her, and she felt a vague 
doubt, as the time for the second election 
drew near, of Gregg's success. She held 
Gregg's creed in contempt, yet she was bit- 
ten by a hungry ambition to see Gregg win, 
in spite of his creed-7-even if he won by 
spreading it. She could not talk to Gregg of 
her fear of the outcome of the election. She 
did not care to show her interest to McOord. 
But there was Turner. One night when Gregg 
and McCord were out of town campaigning, 
Turner came alone to the Saturday evening 
dinner at Mrs. Baring's. At the end of the 
meal Mrs. Baring had Turner stuttering : 

" The d-difference between the head of th- 
this administration and its s-several b- 
branches is f-fundamentaL Dan Gregg has 
his head in the c-clouds, and the others have 
their f-feet in the trough." 
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" Why don't yon try your own hand ? Go 
in and make a record," snggested his hostess. 

** Y-yes, 1-like the old woman that k-kept 
tavern in Indiana," replied Tnmer. *'T-t-this 
administration should t-take out a ch-charter 
for the m-mannfactnre of whistles from p- 
pigs' tails. If you were p-president of a rail- 
road how would you g-go at it to g-get a train 
started, if every m-man from g-general super- 
intendent to w-wiper in the r-round house, 
held his j-job because he could t-talk on the 
m-money question, or was old p-persimmons 
on the tariff?" 

As they entered Mrs. Baring's library 
Turner resumed his discourse: ^'Th-that 
fellow McCord is p-pretty s-smart. He's 
p-practical, all right But tiie r-rest are either 
engaged in p-petly larceny or are busy o-count- 
iog their t- toes so's they'll know howm-many 
they've g-got." 

It is hardly fair to say that there was a bad 
odor about the Gregg administration. Yet a 
man with a keen nose for scandal — such a 
nose as McCord had — was always sniffing in- 
tangible things in the air. The way a well- 
known lottery man spoke to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral's clerk on the street, the easy, impudent, 
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could be made to contribute a thousand dol- 
lars. Thomas offered to negotiate the busi- 
ness preliminary to the contribution. In an 
hour's confidential talk with Thomas, McCord 
found that the packing-house was furnishing 
meat to all the State institutions, and in con- 
sequence, that there was what Thomas called 
" velvet " in it for a group of the State offi- 
cers, and several members of the purchasing 
committee of the State Board of Chaxities. 
The Treasurer's story was told so naively, and 
so utterly without the consciousness of guilt, 
that McCord did not rebuke the narrator. 
When he had finished, McCord's impulse was 
to lock the door and call a policeman. In- 
stead he offered Thomas a cigar, looked out 
of the window and said casually : 

" Well, that's pretty good, but where does 
the Governor come in on the deal ? " An 
irritated expression twitched Thomas's face 
as he knocked his pipe in his hand and 
answered : 

" Oh — damn Gregg — a man who is running 
for president and saving the great plain peo- 
ple, has his hands too full to bother with the 
main chance." When Thomas left the room, 

McCord sat motionless at his desk for half an 
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hour, staring at the address on an old envel- 
ope lying before him. Gregg waa out of 
town with campaign engagements for ten 
days. In those ten days McCord visited a 
dozen State institutions and came back with 
a roll of papers in his little green leather 
bag. At his office, he was confronted by 
his last poll of the State, showing a discour- 
aging condition of affairs for his party. He 
recognized that some strong move was neces- 
sary to save even a portion of the ticket. 
McCord was stumbling in a maze of irritated 
perplexity. The first day Gregg spent in 
town after McCord's session with Thomas, 
McCord started for the Governor's office, car- 
rying the little green leather bag. 

As McCord passed his desk, he picked up 
a paper in an unfamih'ar manila wrapper 
addressed to him and marked personal 
Shucking off the wrapper as he went down 
the corridor to the elevator, McCord saw that 
the paper was the Fountain County Palla* 
dium, containing a marked article attacking 
Gregg viciously. McCord attached no im- 
portance to it. The editor of the Palladium 
had been promised the railroad commission- 
0hip by Gregg — told in fact in the bumptious 
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mad first days of Gregg's ojficial career that he 
was an ideal man for raUroad commissioner^ 
the Tery man among a thousand — ^and then 
offered Fish Warden after Oregg's appoint- 
ments had been made. McCord glanced 
through the article as he walked) but when 
he came to this paragraph, he stood in his 
tracks and read and re-read : 

** Nor is this the worst : No one has seen 
Dan Gregg with the wife of his youth since 
he was inaugurated. It is a matter of open 
and scandalous comment in Hancock and 
Fountain and adjoining counties in the west- 
em part of the State, that he lets her live alone 
with her children at Pleasant Bidge, in a 
little unpainted house in the weeds and sun- 
flowers. Dan Ghregg has money to bedeck 
himself in red neckties and tailor-made 
clothes, but not one penny to improve the 
God-forsaken place his wife has to call home. 
He has time to gallivant around the country, 
making bombastic speeches for his own glory, 
but he has not found time to cross his door- 
step since Decoration Day. Justice to a de- 
serted wife and her children demands that the 
people of this State kick this pretentious ras- 
cal back to his duty. For a broken-hearted 
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''I mean that reference to your family rela- 
tions." 

Gregg's face reflected a groping in his heart 
for a ready lie as he fumbled with a sentence. 
McCord checked him, and cried impatiently : 

** Now, Oregg, I want the plain tmth about 
this, and I don't want it varnished — either." 

Gregg rested his head on his hand which 
held his pen. He was silent for a moment, 
then he grumbled: '' I send my wife money 
— all she needs, I guess — every month. I 
write to her regularly. She doesn't like it 
here— I can't get down there much, for you 
know as well as I do I'm busy." Gregg 
paused. McCord interjected : 

" But Gregg, look here " 

" Well, look here then," impatiently, " if 
Mrs. Gregg wants to live her way, and I want 
to live my way, and I let her, and she lets 
me, whose damn business is it bufc ours ? " 

McCord answered roughly : " Well, it's my 
business for one. So long as I am chair- 
man of the State Central Committee, and it's 
my business to pull you through this election 
— if I can — it's my right to know the truth 
about everything that will influence votes, 
sirl" 
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Gregg put his pen to the paper and began 
writing as he returned indiflferently : 

" Well, I've told you all I know ; if you 
want to know more you'll have to go some- 
where else." 

McCord sat patting his foot on the floor, 
nervously, and looked angrily at the Governor 
some time before speaking. Finally McCord 
said : " There are some other things I want 
to talk to you about too." 

Gregg rose, yawned and stretched, and re- 
plied as he began a tour of the windows of 
the room : " Well, bang away ! " McCord 
took a full breath before the plunge and said : 
''I would like to know what you think of 
George Evans ? " 

"Why, he's a good enough fellow," re- 
sponded the Governor, gazing out of the win- 
dow, and suddenly identifying a distinguished 
looking figure in the broad avenue le^ing to 
the Capitol as Mrs. Baring. 

" However — he's a thief 1 " grunted McCord, 
as his hands fell emphatically on his chair 
arms. Gregg glanced over his shoulder at 
McCord an instant and McCord continued: 
" What do you think of Bill Thomas by this 
time?" 
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Ghregg*8 eyes were moriiig along the asphalt 
path approaching the State-house as he re- 
plied : " I dnnno ; he makes a good enoi^ 
treasurer, I guess." 

" Probably — but he's a thief, too/* snapped 
McCord. ^* So's your whole board of charities 
and your penitentiary directors." 

Gregg was watching for a nod of greeting 
from below and did not answer McCord, who 
went on abruptly : ** About a month ago I 
heard hints of a scandal at the Soldiers' 
Home. I had been hearing the same thing 
about the Insane Asylum, and I have felt 
that something was wrong at the Institu- 
tion for the Blind and at the Penitentiary for 
six months. I got it out of Bill Thomas ten 
days ago that he and George Evans and your 
board of charities and your penitentiary di- 
rectors had made $8,000 in the last six months 
on a food-supply contract for these institu- 
tions. I've just visited these institutions and 
got affidavits from cooks and superintendents 
to prove that the meat furnished to the State 
wards is diseased and condemned, and that 
the other food is impure, adulterated, and often 
decayed. The death-rate in the State in- 
stitutions has risen twenty per cent, in the 
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last eighteen months; this $8,000 is blood- 
money, sir.'* 

McCord paused. The stale unconscious 
smile on Oregg's face when he turned from 
the window withered into a stupid stare. He 
moistened his lips and inquired : 

" Do — do do — ^the Eep — do the other fel- 
lows know it?" As he spoke he moved to 
another window where he could tip-toe and 
see the lower steps leading to the main en- 
trance of the State-house. McCord did not 
answer but cried impatiently : 

*^ Does murder interest you, Dan Oregg ? " 

Altera moment, Gregg turned from the win- 
dow and repeated his question : ** Do the Be- 
publicans know it ? Don't you think they're 
holding it off until two or three days before 
election ? We must get some fellows to make 
counter affidavits and spring it now." Oregg 
strode toward his desk, his eyes blazing, his 
face alert. He shut McCord off oratorically 
with : "I'll tell you what well do — we'll get 
the World — Herald to say that the story leaked 
from Bepublican head-quarters, and I've got a 
dozen appointees in every institution in the 
State who'll swear black is white if we need 



em. 
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"But," McCord expoetulated violently, "I 
tell yoa it's true ! ** 

Gregg was standing near ia door opening 
into the corridor listening to the passing foot- 
steps. 

'' Heavens, man — ^what if it is ! That don't 
help matters any. We've got to deny it!" 
exclaimed Gregg. 

" Deny 1 deny nothing I You've got to act ! " 

"To act? How?" this querulously from 
Gregg. 

" To call stop thief I To cut yourself loose 
from this outfit and fire the whole kit and 
boodle ! " 

" When ? " Gregg was still listening to the 
footsteps passing in the corridor. 

"Now," exploded McCord, slapping his 
hands together in exasperation. The open- 
ing and closing of the door of George Evans's 
office across the corridor jarred the silence, 
during which the meaning of McCord s de- 
mand broke upon Gregg. 

" That — that — why that would defeat the 
State ticket," he stammered. 

" No, sir ; it's the only thing on earth that 
will save it." McCord was puzzled and dis- 
concerted at Gregg's apparent pre-occupation. 
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Gregg, with a part of his conscionfiiiess sen- 
tinelled at Gteorge Evans's door, flung out a 
long arm and bony hand and thundered : 

** Listen to me. You ask if murder inter- 
ests Dan Gregg. Do I look like a murderer ? 
You show me twenty or thirty crazy people 
and paupers dead of what you say is criminal 
neglect or poor food. But I can show you a 
million workmen, tramping the streets of our 
cities, starving for want of even such food as 
you complain of." He leaned over and 
pounded his desk, and McCord's mind's eye 
kept seeing the words, ''the God-forsaken 
place called home," as Gregg continued: 
''And yet (thump) you'd let these million 
men starve, and a million women barter their 
immortal souls for bread that you may give 
your crazy people fresh porterhouse steak 
three times a day. Great God ! " 

"Don't be a demagogue with me, sir," 
sniffed McCord, as he dropped into a chair. 

" A demagogue ? A demagogue ? " shouted 

Gregg, to the sentinel in the corridor. " He 

tells Dan Gregg not to be a demagogue ! Is 

a man a demagogue if he gives ear when a 

million fellow-creatures are crying in dis- 
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tress? Whoso puttetli his hand to the 
plough, let him not turn back." McCord, 
who sat watching Oregg, buffetted bj a tem- 
pest of passion, wondered if these were the 
tactics of a man who was going wrong. Gregg 
shook his clinched fist and cried: ''I tell 
you, it were better that every ward of this 
State should rot in his cell, than that our 
cause should fail at this election. And be* 
fore a just and liying God, Jim McCord, I 
would issue an order to destroy them all if I 
believed our success demanded it. Don't 
tempt me to dally with my destiny, man. 
You say the people are deserting us. I say 
in two years the whole West, and in four 
years the whole nation will rally to our 
cause." Suddenly he dropped his rhetoricals 
and pleaded : 

"You ain't going to be a fool, are you, 
Mac? Now, lookee here." Gregg pulled his 
chair up to McCord's. " I want to be fair. 
Just as soon as this election is over, we'll 
have a little private investigation and get 
matters straightened up. How's that ? " 

McCord rose as he returned : " No, it won't 

do. There is a chance that Thomas and 

Evans may be elected then." When Mc- 
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Cord reached for his hat, Gregg caught Mc- 
Cord*s arm imploringly and begged : " Think 
of the poor wronged people, Mac, how they 
have rallied to ns, how they look to ns to 
shield them from oppression, fiemember 
the poor farmers who are being robbed of 
their homes, Mac, try to pity them as well as 
your crazy folks. Don't rain them, Mac, 
don't, don't ! " 

McCord pulled away from Qregg, and re- 
torted : " I hardly think that a State admin- 
istration incapable of handling a thousand 
State wards without wholesale murder, can 
give much substantial relief to anyone. But 
I want to give you one more chance. I am 
going to leave these affidavits here, and I 
want you to read them all carefully. If you 
decide to act on them, all right, but if not — 
well, I don't want to think you are a paste- 
board fake, Dan Gregg." 

McCord laid the roll of affidavits on Gregg's 

desk, and before the door to Gregg's outer 

office had closed on McCord, Gregg had a 

messenger on the way to Mrs. Baring in 

George Evans's office. In a restless interval 

of waiting, Gregg called Dick Turner. 

"See here, Dick," said the Governor as 
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Turner cocked his feet on the gubernatorial 
desk, ** Mac's just been telling me that the 
* grocery houses and packing houses have paid 
eight or ten thousand dollars for protection 
for furnishing spoiled groceries and con- 
demned meat to the State institutions. What 
is there in it ? " 

Turner blew a ring of smoke, and watched 
it dissolve before answering : " Well, there's 
s-some blue s-skj, and s-some thin air, and 
a d-dime*s worth of truth in it I " 

"What do you mean ? " asked Gregg, fret- 
fully. Turner replied : 

" Wh-when we came in our fellows found 
that the p-packing houses and the g-grocers 
were putting up to the opposition. It was 
either t-take that money for our committee or 
g-give the other f-f-feUows s-sinews of war. 
So we d-d-de-homed the dilemma. Mac is 
such a p-perf ect 1-lady that the fellows thought 
he might be sh-shocked at the t-transaction. 
So Bill Thomas and George Evans, and three 
or f-four fellows on the boards p-put the 
money into the committee as p-private con- 
tributions." 

Turner pufifed at his pipe before adding: 
" As f-far as his t-talk about the s-supplies 
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being b-bad is concerned I don't understand 
that even the m-miracle of the Uoaves and 
f -fishes was a p-pnre food show. The m-mnl- 
titnde was hungry and t-took what it could 

g-get" 

Gregg persisted petulantly : " I know, Dick, 
but here's a lot of affidavits McCord's got up 
to prove the food is rotten and is increasing 
the death-rate. We can't stand that you, 
know, Dick; that's practically murder 1" 

Turner walked the floor with one hand in 
his coat pocket. ** You b-bet," he rejoined, 
'* the p-p-professor has figured it all out. It's 
m-m-murder, Governor; James McCord's a 
g-good man, and I Move him, but give him a 
p-pencil and paper and a c-c-column of s-sta- 
tistics, and he b-becomes a raging Abyssinian 
lion. You know I have a th-theory that when 
the devil fails to make a point any other 
w-way he re-resorts to statistics." 

Turner broke the silence by asking: 
"What's Mac's idea? Wh-what does he 
want you to d-do ? " 

** O, Lord I Of course I can't do what he 
wants me to do, but I ought to do something, 
Dick. He wants me to fire everyone con- 
nected with the — the transac — the arrange- 
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c-can*t bluff on a d-dence, o-oan he ? " Gr^g 
looked puzzled. ** Well, it's this way. You 
c-can f-find your own excuse for k-keeping 
them, but if you g-give those p-papers back, 
you're a d-damn f-fool." 

** Well, that's easy enough to say ; but what 
would you tell him when he asks for them ? " 
grumbled Gregg. Turner grinned broadly and 
looked from the smouldering fire in the grate 
to the papers and back to the fire again, and 
stuttered : " W-well, you m-might t-tell him 
that the n-nights were g-getting chilly and 
you n-need more fire." 

Turner's insinuating temptation stuck in 
Gregg's consciousness like a thorn. He 
picked up the roll of affidavits and handled 
them as a thief toys with his plunder. Then 
Gregg heard a door across the corridor open 
and shut. He rose, still dallying with the 
affidavits and crossed the room, saying, " Yes, 
but what do you suppose Mac would " 

" Well, there's one thing c-certain," laughed 
Turner, "he w-wouldn't d-do y-you ! " 

An instant afterward Gregg had the door 
open for Mrs. Baring. Turner, who rose to 
greet her, did not sit down again, but hurried 
out — almost precipitately, Mrs. Baring 
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thouglii She wondered self-consciously, if 
Turner knew that the Goyemor had sent for 
her. Mrs. Baring noticed the Governor's dis- 
heyeUed hair, and the shimmer in his eyes. 
She tried nervously to make trivial conversa- 
tion, but Gregg burst the dam of convention 
with : 

'* What do I care for the weather or the 
rain or the campaign ! I sent for you because 
I want you — because I need you ; because I 
am in trouble, and I have no God that I can 
pray to, so I turn to you I " 

She saw a tide of emotion rising in Gregg ; 
she was fascinated by the power and grip of 
the flood. It seemed artificial — a stage effect ; 
but Gregg came to her and fixed her gaze as 
he cried: 

"For God's sake, don't you desert me I 
They all mock me but you — ^you and destiny! 
You two beckon me — you two inspire me ! " 
As the emotion rose in Gregg, Mrs. Baring 
felt her poise and balance totter. " I sent for 
you because I have so many things to say — 
things that I wanted to say before and could 
not. Maybe I can't now, but you must un- 
derstand anyhow ! I want your help. I 

need your advice. I've reached a great crisis. 
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My cause is in danger and ail my fature is 
jeopardized." Gregg held her gaze for a mo- 
ment with a brooding eye and went on : ^'If 
I win at this election it means that I may 
some day be President of these United States. 
For if our party proves itself stable — and our 
ideas prove themselves worthy of re-indorse* 
ment at this election, it means that the coun- 
try is ready to realize the ideal which we 
proclaim. But if we i^l here and now — " 
and Gregg flung his arms with an impatient 
gesture, and glowered from the papers in his 
hand to the fire in the grate, and then took 
up his discourse abruptly — '* And in the face 
of all this Jim McCord is going back on me." 

Mrs. Baring, who was contemplating him 
with her chin in her hand, exclaimed : ** Oh, 
no!" 

"Well, he is," persisted Gregg. "He 
wants me, right on the eve of this election, 
to come out and denounce your brother and 
Treasurer Thomas for irregularities in the 
food-supply contracts. And he wants me to 
discharge most of the members of my State 
boards. He's not satisfied with my promise 
to investigate this business after election ; 
but he insists on resigning his chairmanship 
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His tone deepened and the shimmer in his 
ejes glowed into a blaze as he went on : '*I 
told yon I was chained to my environment. 
I told you I was bound to a rock, gnawed by 
the vultures of my past. I told you that I 
was fettered to my old self." Crushing the 
papers in his hand, Gregg leaned toward Mrs. 
Baring, whose face was blanching and who 
scarcely breathed as he proceeded : '' But I am 
not I lied. * I'm a child of fate, what doth it 
matter to me.' I am going to break my chains. 
Do you understand ? — snap them and rise and 
walk with the destiny that I know is waiting 
me. And I am going to begin right now." 

The emotional tide swept over Mrs. Baring, 
but the last thing that she saw was Gregg 
flinging McCord's affidavits on the smoulder- 
ing fire. Gregg watched them smoke and un- 
curl and gi'ow brown as he said : " I am young 
yet. I am strong enough to overcome any- 
thing that God, man, or devil may put before 
me. If — only just one thing happens — if you 
— if you don't hate me. If you respect me — if 
you stand by me," Gregg's eyes followed the 
little teeth of fire which were nibbling at the 
corners of the crumpled papers. " McCord 

won't-he's a jelly man. He was pulling his 
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Baring. He relaxed after Mrs. Gregg and 
McOord entered. McCord saw Greg's quak- 
ing hand and his suffused face. Then he saw 
Mrs. Baring's back. Mrs. Ghr^g noticed 
nothing. Mrs. Baring turned and met Mc- 
Cord's eyes and saw whom he had brought 
in, as he was saying gently : 

'* Here he is, Mrs. Gr^g; I knew we*d find 
them here.'* 

A sudden mounting blaze in the grate at- 
tracted McOord's attention. He recognized 
his afiidayits in the burning papers and stood 
astounded. Then in an impulse of blind 
rage, he seized the poker in a vain effort to 
rescue the burning papers. He looked up 
and met the eyes of Gregg and Mrs. Baring. 
For a moment his rage craved a physical re- 
lief. He ached to hit Gregg. But instead he 
had to listen to Mrs. Gregg's voice, which 
gnawed at his nerves like a corroding poison, 
saying : 

** Dan'l, I seen that piece in the Palladium 
yesterday ; somebody sent it to me. I don't 
know what it means, but I thought I'd best 
get on the cars and come right to you." Her 
voice was dull, miserable, expressionless. She 
continued : " I thought you'd need me. For 
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I didn't sleep a wink all last night, and I 
haven't had the heart to take a bite to eat. I 
just thought I'd come right up." The pitiful 
attitude of the wife, the dead monotonous 
tone of her voice, touched McCord, until Gregg 
answered : 

" Oh, that's all right— that's all right— don't 
be foolish ; it's all in the game of politics. If 
I was you I'd not lose any sleep about any- 
thing you see in the newspapers about me." 
Gregg let his irritation rasp his voice. His 
wife went up to him and said : 

« Why, Pa ! " 

And then she added : ^* Now, Pa, you just 
ask Mrs. Baring what she'd 'a' done in my 
place." Mrs. Gregg turned to Mrs. Baring 
who had been a mute, puzzled spectator, and 
said : " He lays such great store by every- 
thing you say and do, and I want you to just 
read this piece — the piece marked there, and 
see if it ain't enough to make me worry." 
She handed the folded paper to Mrs. Baring. 
McOord, still wrestling with his demon of 
wrath, sought the secret of Mrs. Baring's 
perturbed and horrified face as she read. 
Gregg also was watching her face, and Mc- 
Cord saw Gregg's jaw drop and his eyes 
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show terrified white eyeballs, but Mrs. 
Gregg babbled on : 

<* I've been a hard-working woman all my 
life, and I don't see what the papers want to 
print a lot of stuff like that for about us. 
Pore Danetta she cried too, and just wanted 
to set right down and write to the editor, but 
I told her that wasn't no use." She wiped 
away a straggling tear with her knuckle. 
*^ But I sh'd think they'd know maybe chil- 
dren had some natural feelings before print- 
ing such things." She was still running on 
di*earily when Mrs. Baring finished the para- 
graph and lifted her dazed and worried eyes 
to the tableau about her. She saw Gregg 
first — a frightened animal leaning against a 
wall, with a strange — and to Mrs. Baring — 
new weakness in his limp features. He was 
moistening his lips in a disgustingly animal 
way, and Mrs. Baring's eyes revolted from 
him and met the repressed fury gleaming like 
a masked battery behind McCord's curious, 
cynical gaze. She saw Mrs. Gregg in her 
skimp, weather-stained, black alpaca, her 
little cheap, dusty, black straw hat, with its 
scant home-made bow of black ribbon ; Mrs. 

Baring saw the tremble in Mrs. Gregg's toil- 
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stained hand trying vainly to tuck in the 
straggly ends of hair around her face. The 
surchai^ed atmosphere of the room was be- 
ginning to affect Mrs. Gregg. She felt for- 
lorn and friendless in it. She closed her 
monologue with a question to Mrs. Baring : 
" Wasn't I right to come up here, Mrs. Bar- 
ing ? I says to 'Nettie, well, it's my duty to 
be with your pa in this crisis ; so I come. I 
don't see why I shouldn't, do you ? " 

Mrs. Baring was speechless for a moment ; 
her lips seemed stiff and lifeless. She felt a 
tremor within her that was spreading to every 
muscle in her body. But she rallied her will 
and replied : 

"I think you did exactly right, Mrs. 
Gregg." 

Then McCord turned to Mrs. Baring, who 
was moving toward the door, and said : 

"Shall we go now?" 

As she turned to leave, Mrs. Baring saw 
Gregg still leaning against the wall, with his 
head dropped between stooping shoulders 
looking after her furtively. He had reverted 
to his caste. It was the closest glimpse Mrs. 
Baring ever had of the man they knew in 
Pleasant Bidge. A sickening revulsion fol- 
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lowed her in the silent walk with McCord 
down the cool dark corridor. At the door 
she said : 

" Thank yon, James, yon needn't go any 
farther." And she walked wearily away, look- 
ing at the ground, which was unusual for Mrs. 
Baring. 

Gregg sent his wife home to Pleasant Bidge, 
and plunged into the last week of his cam- 
paign with a vigor that surprised his parti- 
sans. They did not know that his activity 
was a counter-irritant for the wound his van- 
ity had received in the room with McCord 
and Mrs. Baring. Gregg essayed his old role 
on the stump. He stoimed and strutted upon 
the platform ; he played with the modulations 
of his resonant voice ; he coined nipping epi- 
grams, but even his most effective business 
was unsatisfactory. For the irresponsible 
state — the self-hypnosis, which changed him 
and gave him his hypnotic power — would not 
come. Instead, sleeping or waking, speaking 
or as he rode over the plains between his 
meetings, the rankle of the festering wound 
in his pride came to his consciousness and 
held him on a rack. In the meantime. Tur- 
ner wondered much what McCord thought of 
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Gregg's burning the affidavits. The day 
before election Tomer overhauled MoCoid 
and asked him squarely how matters stood 
between him and Gregg. McCord answered 
reflectively : 

"Well, Dicky this time last week I was 
pretty hot under the collar. I think I was 
almost as mad as a man generally gets — when 
I saw what he'd done. Any man would be. 
But one day last week Gre^ came to my of- 
fice and b^gan patronizing me jauntily, and 
told me that my intentions were all right, but 
that I was not practical. The fellow is so 
eaten up with mad vanity, Dick, and he stood 
around bragging about his hold on the people 
and his h^h^r duty as their leader, that I 
couldn't help pitying him — ^dreadin' what 
I've got to watch, the color-sergeant said.' 
The poor devil, I let him talk on and went 
about my business." 

About nine o'clock on election day Gregg 
gave out a confident statement to the report- 
ers for the afternoon papers. He had forgot- 
ten to register and his vote at Pleasant Bidge 
was lost. So he sat in his office that morn- 
ing, tilted in his chair with his head hanging 
back in a basket made with his big bony 
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hands. It did not oooor to him to specnlate 
about his election any more than about the 
sunrise. He was repeating over and over in 
a whisper: "I am the child of fate, what doth 
it matter me." Then, as a man drifts iUogi- 
callj in a dream from one train of fancy to 
another, Gregg kept saying to himself : ^^ A 
new man in '96. A new man in '96." 

His eyes burned and his hair was a-tumble 
when the boy brought the morning mail with 
the Omaha papers in it. Glancing over the 
BeCy Gregg saw a New York Post interview 
with Senator Felt of a New England State on 
the National political outlook. Gregg's party 
and Felt's were fusing in Gregg's election 
and naturally Gregg coveted Felt's good-will. 
Half way down the column Felt was discuss- 
ing Missouri Valley politics, and Gregg caught 
these words : 

" Two years ago there rose out of the sage- 
brush one Dan Gregg, akmd of poKtical wild 
man of Borneo. He was elected Governor of 
his State and for a few months threatened to 
figure in National politics. He seems to have 
been a combination of Bobespierre, Webster, 
and Herr Most. He was the product of a 
fanaticism. I speak of him in the past. He 
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has e£Eeryesced. His people have become 
sane again. He is passing to that political 
bourne from which no traveller e'er returns. 
His defeat for re-election is conceded. And 
as he is weak, vacillating, and erratic, he will 
have no personal force to regain his power 
when once it passes from him." 

When Gregg finished reading it his heart 
was thumping on his ribs and his hands were 
clinched. For the first time he saw the bub- 
ble he had blown and cherished endangered. 
His reason fluttered to the border of hysteria. 
It was an hour before his mind's eye could 
look at the burning bruise of doubt on his 
destiny which Felt's blow had brought. As 
his soul reeled slowly in and quickly out of 
poise, time and again, the shadow of Dan 
Gregg, the town infidel of Pleasant Bidge, of 
Dan Gregg, the dreamer, of Dan Gregg, the 
practical politician, kept blurring the shadow 
of Dan Gregg, the ^' child of fate " that fell on 
the white paper before him which he was cov* 
ering with large O's and sentences and parts 
of sentences like this : '' For the people, bj 
the people, of the people — A. Lincoln," 
** Equal rights to all, special privileges to none 
— D. Gregg." 
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At one o'clock Tomer found Gr^g nervons 
and haggard, sitting at his desk, gazing at 
nothing. His first words were : '^ Dick, she's 
all right, ain't she? Eyerything's coming our 
way, isn't it ? " 

Turner felt Greg's mood and answered : 

" Oh, y-yes, don't w-w-worry. It'll be all 
r-right, I g-guess." 

Gregg jumped to his feet and exclaimed in 
an uncontrolled voice : " Tou guess ! Why, 
man, don't you know? Don't you know? 
Don't you know ? " 

He walked up and down the room and ha- 
rangued Turner : '* I've been a friend of the 
people. I've sacrificed all for them. IVe 
suffered, I've borne taunts. I've put aside 
temptations for them. The people won't 
desert me now, will they, Dick? — not, 
now ! " 

Turner soothed Gregg, but it took time 
and much diplomacy. Gregg couldn't eat his 
limch, and he and Turner walked away most 
of the bright November afternoon, Turner 
making much talk about religion, philosophy, 
literature, finance, history, and spiritualism — 
anything to keep Gregg's mind from the elec- 
tion. When they came back to the State- 
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house and Gregg went into his private office. 
Turner said to McCord : 

" Professor, you've g-got to be a f-first aid 
to the w-wounded with me t-to-night, I can't 
g-go through th-that scene alone. And I g- 
guess it will be j-just as w-well if we sh-shake 
the reporters to-night. You'd better c-come 
around with me to his room and hear the r- 
retums to-night." McCord dropped his eyes, 
shook his head, and, as he turned into the 
threshold, said : '^Well, I suppose I've got to 
stand it in the interests of humanity." 

The first bulletin came in at half- past eight 
that night. It was from New York. In read- 
ing it McCord got no further than: ''Betums 
from ten precincts in Kings County indicate 
— " when Gregg broke in : " Oh, to hell with 
New York, Mac — is there anything from the 
State ? " 

It was nine o'clock before the first message 

came that interested Gregg. It was from the 

Alliance chairman in Grant Coimty, which 

had given 500 majority to Gregg two years 

before. His message ran thus : "Local fight 

here ; returns indicate will carry county for 

Gregg by small majority ; lose county ticket.'* 

Half an hour later a telegram arrived from 
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Boms Oountjy the county which took the 
Alliance banner for the largest majority for 
Gregg in 1890. McCord read it: "Will 
carry most of county ticket." Before Gregg, 
who was lying on a bed in an adjoining room 
conld comment on the news from Burns 
County, Turner gave McCord another mes- 
sage from a doubtful county : " Town vote 
looks bad for State ticket. County o£Scers 
in doubt.*' As McCord looked up from the 
yellow slip of paper, he saw Gregg in his 
shirt sleeves standing in the doorway. " Say, 
Mac,*' he whined, "why didn't you look 
after those counties ? Can we afford to lose 
them— hIo you think? " McCord did not re- 
ply. He handed Gregg another message con- 
taining bad news. Gregg grew pale and ex- 
claimed : 

" My God, man — what have you been doing 
this summer?" Turner, who had read the 
message over McCord's shoulder, chirped 

gayly : 

" He seems to have been holding a p-post 
m-mortem I " The smile that followed saved 
a scene. McCord replied: "Well, a bad 
beginning makes a good ending.'* 

It was ten o'clock before the messenger 
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and McCord exchanged glances. Turner con^ 
vejed by a head-shake the fact that McCord 
most break the troth. 

"Dan Gregg/' returned McCJord, '* Look 
here ! Stop that whimpering and be a man. 
Either we've licked them or they've licked us, 
and neither event should find ns howling like 
motherless pups." Gregg looked at McCord 
aghast for nearly half a minute, and no one 
broke the silence. Gregg tried to grip him*^ 
self but his voice squeaked : 

"Mac, you — ^you — ^you — you don't know 
what it means — to — me. Tou don't — ^you don't 
think they — they can beat us, can they ? " He 
got his voice and asked wildly : " Where's 
your poll-book ? Show me your damn poll- 
book. It says we'll win." 

But he did not reach for the poll-book on 
the table. Instead he paced through the two 
rooms from corner to comer, throwing his 
arms and moving bis lips but uttering no word. 
During the half-hour he strode thus two 
other bulletins came, but as McCord scanned 
each message he answered Gregg's pathetic, 
appealing glance with a solemn face, and 
Gregg finally sat down by the table with his 
elbows on his knees, and his hands in his hair, 
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was to be, has been performed. God has 
granted ns a king's ex, I guess, Dan." 

Gregg rose. He snapped his snspenders, 
laughed the old strident, cross-cut laugh that 
had been suppressed since he left Main Street 
in Pleasant Bidge. It was a horrible noise. 
Then he cried in a broken voice : 

''He still thmks there's a God!" and 
screamed with laughter again. Neither Mc- 
Oord nor Turner had ever heard that laugh 
before. Gregg strode up and down the room 
babbling : " He thinks there's a God, and his 
very excellent Wall Street God is going to 
deliver 50,000,000 people to slavery to the 
money — ^but a God's a God for 'a that, and 
this spectacled professor here, he'll kiss the 
chastening rod," — and the crazy laugh ripped 
in here — " for he thinks there's a God." 

McCord answered : ** Shut up your hys- 
terics, Gregg." Gregg stared reproachfully 
at McCord and Turner for a moment before 
he turned and went into the adjoining room. 
The two men heard him throw himself on the 
bed and break into a paroxysm of weeping 
like a spoiled child. Tmner said softly : 

" It's hell I " 

" Yes," answered McCord in a hushed voice. 
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" Yes, I believe that is exactly what I think 
hell is, Dick." 

Some bulletins came in. McCord did not 
nnfold them. '*I suppose he blames the 
people," he continued in the same low tone. 
Turner nodded. McCord went on : " He for- 
gets that the world moves slowly. That the 
same people are here now that were here two 
and four years ago, and voting a reform ticket 
doesn't make these people perfect. You 
know, Dick, you can't help the world much 
by voting your neighbor better. The way to 
help is to be better, more unselfish, kinder, 
and broader-gauged yourself." 

Oregg's spasm of anguish was abating. 
McCord tip-toed to the door and looked in. 
He saw Gregg with the pillows over his head. 

" Yes, I know," replied Turner meditatively 
with his voice still repressed. ^'But you 
s-see the old m-man he had this idea : that 
he c-could sit d-down.and t-toss off a few 
p-proclamations and impale a few legisla- 
tures on his oratory and c-coax the c-coy mil- 
lennium out of the r-roseate f-future and put 
s-salt on its t-taiL" 

McCord smiled sadly. He gathered up his 
chart and whispered : " I've got to see some 
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of the newspaper boys down stairs and tell 
them some story abont Gregg. You stay here 
till I get back." 

Tomer bnsied himself looking over the new 
bulletins. He heard Gregg moving about 
in the adjoining room. A bureau drawer 
opened. Turner kept his eyes on the papers 
before him and did not see Gregg, shaking 
with an ague of fear, take a revolver from a 
drawer. Turner did not see Gregg look in 
the barrel, and then suddenly jerk it out of 
range. But when he had done this the third 
time, and was about to put down the weapon 
and scream in a frenzy. Turner caught the 
glint of the nickelled barrel in a mirror. In 
a moment he had wrenched the thing from 
Gregg's limp hands. In another instant Turner 
had tripped Gregg and had thrown him on the 
bed, and was sitting on him. Gregg began 
to sob. Here McCord found them, Gregg 
whimpering and begging Turner to let him 
die. 

Turner answered McCord's bewilderment 
with : " I found him playing with the p-pepper 
box, which, I believe, is a-a-against the r-rules 
of the g-game." 

Now, in Pleasant Kidge these things are 
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unknown. There tbej point him out, Dan 
Gregg, the man who Has Been. He does not 
shine, even in a faded glory. He has never 
been admitted to the circle of the town's aris- 
tocracy. He is still an outcast, and he has 
worn his black Prince Albert coat until the 
metal buttons are threadbare and the winds 
of many droughts haye turned it greenish- 
brown. One may see him travelling homeward 
any fair evening in the sunset, carrying his 
yellow parcel of beefsteak, stumbling along 
the rough path that leads through the dead 
weeds — an oldish man, bent at the hips like 
a jack-knife, casting a crooked shadow as he 
goes. 

The day Gr^g left the capital this edito- 
rial appeared in the Staie Journal. The edi- 
torial is;a part of this narrative only because 
it contains that last serious reference to Gregg 
ever made by a newspaper in his State. The 
article is appended here for what it is worth. 
The editorial was headed '* A Most Lament- 
able Comedy," and it ran thus : 

''Beform must come from the individual. 
It is a matter of slow growth. It is not ac- 
complished by enactment or resolution. When 
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the members of a considerable majority of the 
people of any neighborhood, any mimicipal- 
ity, any State or any nation, see a truth clearly 
enough to make it a part of their rules of con- 
duct, that community is reformed. After that 
the legal enactment comes, making sentiment 
of the majority law for the unenlightened 
minority. Sometimes in history a strong 
titanic character arises in a land who, by sheer 
force of will and a powerful example, drags 
the world about him along toward the light. 
But reform is still a matter of character — 
either of the individuals in the mass or in 
some strong individual out of the mass. No 
reform can be accomplished, no lasting good 
may result from a wave of emotion which has 
jealousy of the poor for the rich and envy of 
the strong for the weak for its impulse. 

" The failure of the Gregg administration 
was decreed in the beginning. Men of 
Gregg's type have ever failed and must always 
fail. The wave of emotion rises and falls, but 
does not move forward. Men who move the 
world must move it by their righteousness, 
and if they are fanatic — in spite of their 
fanaticism, which is prima fade evidence of 
weakness. Weakness breeds weakness. The 
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stream cannot rise above the level of its 
source, and the world will not be made better 
by a man, by a doctrine, nor a movement too 
weak to conquer its own bigotry. The 
pathetic disappointment of an earnest but 
deluded people takes the miserable perform- 
ance of the Gregg administration out of the 
list of farces. Yet it was certainly " a most 
lamentable comedy." 
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